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Lessons of the Elections. 


Tne autumn elections have taken place, and the result, as 
a whole, has been favorable to the opposition. In the great 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York and Illinois, the 
opposition has elected such of the State officers as were to 
be chosen this year, and a majority of the members of Con- 
gress. ‘ Other elections are yet to take place, some of them, 
however, not until next year, 
so that it is impossible to say 
what will be the complexion of 
the next House of Representa- 
tives. The probability, how- 
ever, is that it will be opposi- 
tion by a small majority. The 
changes that have taken place 
will not affect the Senate, which 
will remain as heretofore favor- 
able to the Administration. It 
isa singular fact that for five 
successive Administrations, tun- 
ning over a period of 20 years, 
every second Congress has been 
in opposition to the Adminis- 
tration. It was so under Harri- 
son and Tyler, under Polk, un- 
der Taylor and Fillmore, under 
Pierce, under Buchanan, and is 
likely to be so under Lincoln. 
'*e philosophy of this coinci- 

nce may be indicated gene- 
rally in the superior energy of | 
the Outs over the Ins, inthe sad 
discrepancy between Profession 
and Practice, and the failure of 
all men in power to satisfy their 
friends, who, in consequence, 
lapse into opposition. In the 
case of Mr. Lincoln there are 
probably other causes, which 
we may indicate as we proceed. 

Our readers will observe that 
in alluding to the result of the 
fall elections we have discarded 
the old nomenclature, and de- 
signated the successful party as 
Opposition, instead of ‘‘ Demo- 
crat.” Wedoso with delibera- 
tion. The result of the election 
is not the triumph of the Demo- 
cratic party, which died a vio- 
lent death at Charleston on the 
20th of April, 1860. The pil- 
lars of the Democratic party 
stood on Southern soil, and 
when that sank beneath them 
the Democratic fabric tumbled 
to the ground, a chaos of ruins, 
never to rise again. We may 
have, indeed as long as human 
nature remains what it is we 
shall have parties. It is well 
that they should exist, as a 
wholesome check on power, 
and an excitative to political re- 
flection on the part of the pco- 
ple. But although the old De- 
mocratic party, the tool of 
Southern aggrandisement, hold- 
ing place as the price of subser- 
viency to the South, is as much 
an extinct monstrosity in this 
age, and will continue to be in — 
the future, as would be the an- \ iN 
cient Saurians, those monsters 
with the head of a horse, the 
body of an alligator, the wings RA 
of an eagle, and the claws of a 
lion, which flourished in some 
remote geo ogical era. It has 
gone, with the old Whig, and, 
for that matter, with the late 
Republitan party, to that bourne 
whence “ood men antl true pr- 








triots hope it may never return. The Government, as it is 
at present constituted, is neither Republican, Democratic, 
or “anything else in particular.” The President was 
elected as a Republican, it is true, and a large part of his 
Cabinet is composed of men whe once bore that name. Still 
Mr. Stanton, a member of Buchanan’s Cabinet, is his Se- 
cretary of War.’ Mr. Bates, one of the ‘‘ Old Line” Whigs 
(the distinctive principles of whom have been well defined 
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‘as drinking fair and voting the Democratic ticket”), is 
Attorney-General. Mr. Chase, a lifelong Democrat and a 
Free Trader, with a tendency to Abolitionism, is Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr. Blair, son of Jackson’s most efficient 
mouthpiece, with Mr. Seward (who belongs to the great 
Seward party), and Gideon Welles, belonging to the fossili- 
ferous era, when Democratic seaslugs were the highest 
organisms. In the army, just now the most important as it 
is the most powerful depart- 
ment of the Government, we 
have McClellan, Buell, Halleck, 
Butler, Burnside, Rosecrans, 
Hooker and Porter, all of the 
late Democratic party, and most 
of them supporters of Mr. 
Breckinridge, now a General in 
the rebel service. 


The verdict of the fall elec- 
tions is as distinctly rendered 
against the management of the 
army as against the conduct of 
the Cabinet. As a whole, the 
Cabinet has Ween a sad failure, 
and so has been our general. 
ship. And when the peop's 
voted, or declined to vote, th: 
did so as much in opposition +2 
the one as the other. 


That the result of the elec- 
tiens has been, and was intend: 
ed to be, an admonition and ao 
reproof to the Government, 
civil, naval and military, there 
can be no doubt. In this sense 
it has proved acceptable, even 
to those who voted the Admin- 
istration ticket. We have yet 
to find the first man who does 
not say that the castigation was 
richly deserved; nor one who 
does not hope that the severe 
lesson of the polls will prove 
beneficial. All, however, regret 
that the votes intended to ex- 
cite the Government to a clearer 
policy, greater decision, and 
augmented energy, should be 
contaminated, as they were, with 
the vile ballots of traitors and 
sympathisers with treason, who 
naturally enough threw the in- 
famy of their influence into-the 
opposition scale. Some of them, 
it is to be regretted, obtained 
office, and will represent the 
slums of this city, and the 
moral garbage of others, in the 
National Congress. It is a pity 
that the word of reproof which 
goes up to the Government at 
Washington should be infected 
with the offensive breath of 
these reptiles. It is a pity that 
assafetida should be mixed 
with the chloride of lime which 
the people have deemed best 
to strew around the White 

{/ / House, in the halls of the Cap!- 
\y ol, and around the headquar- 
\\\ \Y rs of the army. 
\\ ‘¥ ‘a j A great mistake was made by 
V/, j ne organs of the Administra- 

» / tion in the conduct of the politi- 
"4, _ calcampaign just closed. They 
early commenced to charac- 
terise the opposition as “ tral- 
4 tors,” confounding the honest 
and well-meaning many with 
the dishonest and trajtorious 
few. They raised a false iggue, 
and by the force of oppro- 
bricus epithets sought to divest 
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from the Government the reproof which none knew 
better than they it deserved. Did they expect the people 
to endorse the wholesale arrests and imprisonments of the 
Department# of Staté and War; those most ‘flagrant, and in 
some instances most wanton violations of national and con- 
stitutional rights, which have offended all our instincts and 
traditions, and cast a blot on the conduct of this most holy 
war? Did they expect that the vacillations, the forcible- 
feeble, spasmodic and pointless administration of the War 
Department was to secure the certification of the people? 
Did they expect that the imbecility which permitted the 
Potomac to be blockaded, the Merrimac to be built almost 
under the guns of Fortress Monroe, and the Sumter and the 
Alabama to range the ocean undisturbed, to pass without 
reproof? Did they expect that the nation would endorse 
as Secretary of State a man who declared, in an official 
document but five days before Sumter was bombarded, that 
the Government would never resort to force to maintain 
the National integrity, and who has since acted as if the 
question of the national life was only a question of petty 
politics? Did they expect the people to approve the con- 
duct of a President who kept at the head of the armies of 
the nation a man of the obtusest intellect, least energy and 
smallest capacity in it, well knowing his deficiencies? Did 
they expect the country to applaud his support of McClellan 
in his disgraceful pause in Washington, in his illy-conceived 
and disastrous campaign in the Peninsula? Did they 
expect the endorsement of the public for removing him 
when he betrayed Pope at Alexandria, and for reinstating 
him two days after? For thwarting Halleck who recom- 
mended his removal, for permitting the loss of Harper’s 
Ferry, and wasting the autumn which should have terminated 
the war in inactivity, under false pretences, at Harper’s 
Ferry? Did they expect. the President to be applauded at 
the polls for the disgrace of retaining the imbecile Buell in 
command in the West, the man who “ don’t know what the 
war is about!” or for permitting ‘‘ Young Napoleon” to re- 
tain in position shallow martinets like Porter, to persecute 
true soldiers like Martindale? 

If the Administration press expected this, they have found 
out their mistake. Voz populi, voz Dei; and the President 
had better heed the admonition. It has already had one 
good effect—a soldier is at last (and Heaven grant it may 
not be too late!) at the head of the Army of the Potomac. 
Another is at the head of the Army of the West. A living 
man, Colfax, is reported as about to take the Department of 
the Interior, in place of the cypher, Smith. Let the reform 
go on! Let Dickinson take the Department of State; 
Banks that of War; Holt that of the Navy; and let the 
President surround himself with living men, not effete poli- 
ticians, and, above all, LeT HIM TRUST THE PEOPLE! 

Mr. Seymour is Governor elect of‘New York. He may be 
all that his opponengs in the election painted him. It is, no 
doubt, a pity, in some senses, that that true soldier and 
patriot, Gen. Wadsworth, had to run under the burthen.of 
of the Administration’s derelictions; and itis equally a pity 

“that Mr. Seymour had to depend in any degree for his elec- 
tion on a body of men whose association is a disgrace to 
any party, and whose influence, however exercised, is always 
malignant. But Mr. Seymour is a vast improvement on 
Morgan, the corrupt dispenser of patronage, and whose 
family instincts and tendencies had a brilliant illustration in 
the never-to-be-forgotten George D. Morgan, his brother, 
whose 5 per cent. and other disreputable raids on the 
Treasury have made his name a bye-word, and that of 
Morgan for ever opprobrious. 

Altogether, we repeat, we know of few who greatly re- 
gret the result of the fall elections. If they shall have the 
effect intended, the small infusion of traitors and scoundrels 
which they have thrown into the next Congress may be en- 
dured, as is a lesser evil that a greater good may follow. 

The elections inculcate: less trifling with the natural 
and guaranteed rights of the citizen; a more vigorous 
and steady prosecution of the war; less recklessness in ex- 
penditure, and the prompt removal from the Cabinet and 
from command in the field, without hesitation and without 
fear, of all men proving incompetent or inefficient, or who 
have no}, from any cause whatever, been successful in the 
undertakings assigned to them. Let it be known that the 
Nation must not fail, and that every head, however high, 
must bow to the stern behest—‘ Do thou succeed !” 

The rebels in the South and their sympathisers in Europe 
may derive a momentary satisfaction from the results of the 
recent elections. Granting that the new Congress may be 
more in sympathy with them than the present, it will be a 
year before it is likely to meet, and meanwhile the question 
of rebel existence or its suffocation will have been finally 
and for ever settled. 








THE HON. HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


Horatio Srymour, who has just been chosen next Goy- 
ernor of the State of New York, is a born native of its soil, having 
first seen the light in Onondaga county, in the _— 1811. His father 
who was a man of large estate, gave him a liberal education, and 

laced him in the study of the law. Upon being admitted to the 

ar, Mr. Seymour commenced the practice of his profession in Utica, 
where he remained until the death of his father, at which time his 
growing estate, as well as that devised to him by the death of his 

arent, made it necessary that he should relinquish the practice of 
his rofession. 

e family of Mr. Seymour have always been strongly attached to 
the Democratic party, and his own usefulness jn those ranks has 
always bee: ~trongly retognised, that in the year 1842, when he 
was but 30 years of age, he was elected Mayor of Utica, a city in 
which, previous to that time, the Whig party had always the 
ascendan 


cy. 

In the same year Mr. Seymour was elected to a seat in the Assem- 
bly, which he filled unti! and including the session of 1845. . In 1850 
he was for the first time put in nomination for Governor of New 
York in-oppesition to Washington Hunt, and was by him defeated, 
Mr. Hunt -being elected by « majority of 262 votes. The ballot 


Seymour. ..-++-++e0--+0+ 214,352 | Hunt. .........+.000+ 214,614 | 


In 1852 he was again placed in nomination against Mr. Hunt and 
Minthotne:Tompkins, Free Soiler. The result was, 


our’s majority being 24,385. 
he was again nominated in opposition te Myron H. Clark, 





Republican; Daniel Ullman, American; and Greene C. Bronson, 
Hard Shell Democrat. The result was, 
BeyYMOUL.....--+-eeeesee 156,495 | Ullmam.......-+++++. 122,282 
Brongon.....+++++++ 33,850 

In 1852, while occupying the Gubernatorial Chair, he vetoed the 
Maine Law. 

Since the commencement of the war Mr. Seymour has been 
always active: in furtheritig its execution, acting as Chairman of the 
War Committee in his own county, and taking an earnest interest 
in the dispatch of troops from such localities as were accessible to 
his personal supervision. . 


~ 





Barnum’s American Museum. 


ten TROPICAL FISH swimming in the Aquaria, just 
obtained at a cost of over $7,000, are a a7 acquisition. 
They are to be seen at all hours. SPLENDID DRAMATIC PER- 
FORMANCES daily, at.3 and 74 o’clock P. M. s 








RVING HALL.— 
THE DISTINGUISHED 
IRISH ORATOR AND LECTURER, 

MR. MASON JONES, 

will deliver his 
FIRST LECTURE IN AMERICA 
ON MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 17th, 

his theme being 

GARIBALDI 


AND 
THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 

TICKETS OF ADMISSION, 50 CENTS.—Can be obtained at the Hall; at 
Beer & Schirmer’s, No, 701 Broadway ; Hall & Sons’, No. 543 Broadway ; 
pepletents Bookstoré, No. 445 Broadway ; and at Sibel & Salisbury, No. 
7 Nassau Street. 
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All Communications, Books for Reviews, etc., must be addressed to 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, New York. 





To the Literary Public. 


CONSIDERABLE sums have been paid to foreign authors for 
the right of publishing their productions in this country simultaneously 
with their appearance abroad. We believe that proportionate induce- 
ments will call out, in the United States, talent in all respects equal to 
that which is displayed in the foreign productions so eagerly caught up 
and reprinted here; and that in¢the country of Irving, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne and Holmes the field of Fiction offers as wide a range and as 
hopeful promise as in any part of the world. In this belief, as well 
as to seeure to our readers something truly original and indigenous, 
the Publisher of this paper offers 


$5,000 


for the Best Original Novel, of a length to fill, as nearly as may be 
76 pages of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER; subject and 
scene at the discretion of the author, To be sent in on or before the 


Ist of May, 1863. 
$1,000 


for the Best Original Tale, to fill about 26 pages of FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER; subject and scene at discretion of author; 
to be sent in on or before the ist of January, 1863. 


N. B.—Should any of the productions sent in, not receiving a prize, 
be regarded as iof value for publication, the Proprietor of this Fond 
will open negotiations with their authors for their purchase. Those 
not accepted will be scrupulously returned to their authors, with 
strictest reserve. 

All productions should be directed to FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall 
Square, N. Y., and endorsed “‘ Prize.” 

aay We respectfully request our brethren of the press, not less fo1 
the sake of American Literature and American Authors than for our 
own, to give publicity to the above offer. 


Removal of Gen. McClellan. 


GEN. McCLELLAN has been removed from the command of 
the army of the Potomac. Not because of his demonstrated 
incompetence, which has brought the country to the verge 
of ruin, but because of insurbordination and wilful disregard 
of the orders of his superiors in authority. <A letter pub- 
lished from Gen. Halleck, Commander-in-Chief, reveals the 
fact that on the Ist of October, Gen. McClellan having 
delayed for two weeks to follow up the battle of Antietam, 
was ‘urged to cross the Potomac,” and prosecute the war so 
as to bring about some decisive result, but did not do so. 
On the 6th of October ‘‘ he was PEREMPTORILY ORDERED to 
cross the river, give battle to the enemy, or drive him South. 
Your army,” continued the order, ‘‘mMusT move while the 
roads are good.” Still Gen. McClellan persisted in his tra’ 
ditional policy of inaction. It has been alleged that he could 
not move from lack of supplies, but this allegation is dis- 
proved by the highest official evidence, and by Gen. McClel- 
lan’s own confession. There were no greater obstacles to his 
movement than are incident to the operations of any large 
army whatever, nor any which a competent General would 
not have despised and set aSide on the instant. The conse- 
quence has been, the complete waste ot the best portion of 
the year for operations in the field, the advent of winter, and 
the escape of the rebel army from the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah—involving new operations on a distant base, under dif- 
ficulties a hundredfold greater than McClellan was called 
en to encounter. 

For this result, and the consequent prolongation of the war, 
with all its train of evils at home and dangers from abroad, 
Gen. McClellan is directly responsible. For his disregard of 
the solicitations of the President, urged in person, and for 
his disobedience to the peremptory orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief (by no means the first offence of the kind 
of which he has been guilty), he has been finally removed 
from a position which he was incompetent to fill, and in 
which he has been so long and fatally retained by the weak- 
ness of a President conscious of his incapacity and thor- 
oughly acquainted with his military derelictions. His long 
retention in command will be a puzzle to posterity, for which 
human ingenuity will fail to discover an adequate reason. 

That after the defeat of Bull Run, planned by an antedilu- 
vian General, who did not believe in repressing the rebels 
by force, the nation should turn to the first officer who had 
acquired some prestige of success, is explicable enough. 
Gen. McClellan was that man. He had the eclat of a cam- 
paign in Western Virginia, a very small affair at best, but 
successful. And albeit he never commanded in a single one 
of the skirmishes or battles, and*was never within hearing 
of a single gun fired in anger, in all that campaign; and 
albeit that Rosecrans fought the battle of Rich Mountain, 
aud Morris and Benham that of Carrick’s Ford, Gen. McClel- 
lan received the credit of the campaign, and, inconsequence, 








the command of the defeated army at Washington. 


Great credit has been given him for having reorganized 
that army, and converted it from a defeated mob into a dis- 
ciplined force. But the single truth is, it was the lesson of 
Bull-Run which reorganized the army: It taught the Gov- 
érnment and people that the war was no holiday parade, and 
that organization, discipline and discretion were indispensa- 
ble to success. ‘The soldiers appreciated the necessity of all 
these, and conformed themselves willingly to the requisite 
conditions. That Gen. McClellan and his officers gave the 
technical directions in the case, is undoubted; but any offi- 
cer schooled at West Point could have done the same with- 
out mistaking himself for a Napoleon. 

On the Ist of November, 1861, the disordered fugitives 
from Bull Run, whom it was gross burlesque to call an army, 
had been converted into a well organized, splendidly equip- 
ped, high-spirited army of 200,000 men, eager for action, 
and impatient to wipe out the disgrace of July. The time 
had come, the enemy was in front, the weather was superb, 
and there was no conceivable condition wanting to make 
action imperative, and to insure success. Then came out 
the fatal defects in Gen. McClellan’s character—indecision, 
lack ef confidence, hesitation and a moral cowardice which 
has ever sought’ to postpone until to-morrow the responsi- 
bility ofto-day. Then became manifest—and all competent 
observers were slowly and painfully compelled to admit— 
that Gen. McClellan lacked all of the great and most of the 
essential qualities of a Commander, and that the splendid 
army of the Potomac had at its head an officer whose 
capacities fitted him for nothing higher than the chief of a 
bureau in the Department of War! 

We have not the heart to refer to the waste of the month 
of November, and of the fine month of December, during 
which God stayed back the winter that our army might 
move. Nor can we refer, except with a sickening sensation, 
to the blockade of the Potomac, and the retention, all the 
weary winter in quarters only fit for summer, of the magni- 
ficent army of the Potomac, while the Capitol was belea- 
guered, as the result has proved, by an illy-provided rebel 
force of not exceeding one-third of the numbers which Gen. 
McClellan had under his command. Nor can we recall with 
patience the miserable fiasco of Young Napoleon, when, 
after being almost literally driven out of Washington, he 
advanced on Manassas, to find its fortifications ridiculous 
impostures, with the brilliant concomitant of wooden guns, 
and the enemy snugly quartered in Richmond! 

Then came the next illustration of McClellan’s genius in 
the advance on Richmond. When the bulk of his army 
landed at Fortress Monroe the rebels had but 8,000 men at 
Yorktown, prepared for retreat, and our army might have 
walked over its boasted fortifications without firing a gun. 
But the Commander wasted 15 précious days in waiting for 
the driblets of his force to arrive, while the enemy, whose 
object, as well as clear policy, was to gain time, reinforced 
Yorktown, and reoccupied the batteries at Gloucester Point, 
which they had abandoned from unnecessary fear of Young 
Napoleon’s energy and promptitude! 

Then came the long siege of Yorktown, in which an army 
of fighters was converted: into an army of diggers, and the 
energy which would have glorified a charge was exhausted 
in the trenches. One cool morning, while the miniature 
Napoleon was planning new parallels, and learning new les- 
sons from the mole, calling for more men and heavier can- 
non, lo! the sun rose on Yorktown deserted. An inadequate 
pursuing force was thrown forward, and the main army kept 
back, while McClellan telegraphed far and wide as a victory 
what was practically a defeat. “Eight hours was allowed to 
intervene between the advance and the supports which 
should have been close behind it; and during those eight 
hours was fought the bloody fight of Williamsburg—that 
bloody and indecisive fight, which had McClellan known, or 
acted in conformity with the elementary rules of war, miciit 
have been converted into a glorious victory, and sealed the 
fate of Richmond. But Young Napoleon was then as ever 
far in the rear; and when he did come up, after all was over, 
he sent forth a flaming dispatch, which ignored utterly the 
terrible fight of Hooker and Heintzelman, and glorified the 
skirmish—and a brilliant one it v"as—of his relative Han- 
cock. 

The enemy, a second time within his grasp, escaped to 
Richmond, and McClellan planted his army in the reeking 
and pestilent swamps of the Chickahominy, and kept it 
there for two months after the sole obstacle to his making 
the James River his base of operations (the Merrimac) had 
ceased to exist, and until Jackson had fought a campaign in 
the valley of the Shenandoah, and Beauregard escaped from 
Halleck, and both concentrated their forces in his front! 
There he waited, in those deadly marshes,e¢until the rebel 
army had swollen from 75,000 to 120,000 men, and until dis- 
ease had decimated his own ranks, and sent upwards of 40,- 
000 of his men to the hospitals. There he waited until at~- 
tacked at Fair Oaks, coming in gallantly in person at the 
close of the fight in the second day. In that fight the Na- 
tional troops, in spite of their General, won a victory, and 
the road to Richmond was open, through a rapid pursuit of 
the panic-stricken rebels. So said Kearny, and so says 
Hooker, and above all, so say the soldiers who fought that 
glorious fight. ~. 


It is well known how, after prolonged inaction, to 
which the ingenuity of his friends have afforded no 
explanation, and after the rebels had been permitted to 
swell their ranks until they became superior in force, Gen. 
McClellan achieved his ‘‘masterly change of base.” Nor is 
it forgotten at what fearful cost of blood that achievement 
was effected ; nor how when effected it only amounted to im- 
prisonment on the banks of the James River, where the befor 
splendid but now wrecked army of the Potomac was para- 


lyzed, until relieved by the brilliant advance and persistent 
fighting of Gen. Pope on the Rapidan and Rappahannock, 
which, by occupying the enemy, allowed McClellan to escape 
from the military checkmate im which his incapacity had 
placed him. 

How he requited the services of Gen. Pope, how he be- 
trayed the man who had rescued him from the consequences 
of his own ignorance and folly, the world will one. day. 
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learn. He deliberately permitted him, directly and through 
his satellites, of whom Fitzjohn Porter is chief, to be as- 
sailed in his rear, and compelled to fight superior numbers 
in front, while he sat moodily at Alexandria, disobeying the 
orders of his superiors at Washington, and organizing that 
infamous plot which, by threatening the existence of the 
Government, resulted, through the weakness of the Presi- 
dent, in his reinstatement in command of the army, and 
the banishment of the man who probably saved him from a 
Richmond prison to the wilds of Minnesota! 

Next came the campaign in Maryland, in which, after a 
vigorous pursuit of siz miles a day, he ultimately overtook 
the main rebel army in its chosen position at Antietam. 
The field of Antietam was won not through, but in spite of 
McClellan, who permitted the enemy to throw the whole 
weight of his army on each division of the National force 
in detail; and, after the field was won, permitted him to 
escape across the Potomac in face of a soldiery eager to 
fructify their victory, and anxious only to escape the leaden 
grasp that restrained them. The result was announced in a 
phrase which tingled every American cheek with shame, for 
its characteristic puerility and weakness: ‘‘ Gen. Lee ud- 
mits publicly that he has been shockingly whipped !” 

The battle of Antietam was fought on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, and for nearly six weeks, comprising the whole 
period in which our advance was possible, Gen. McClellan 
lay obstinately quiet on the banks of the Potomac, with 
only the pleasant incident of a second march of Stuart’s cav- 
alry around his lines, and into the loyal States behind him. 
Neither the urgent appeals of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
personal appeals of the President (who humiliated himself 
and the Nation by soliciting his subordinate to move), nor 
yet the “‘ peremptory orders” of the Government, were suf- 
ficient to rouse the General to action. And when at the last 
hour, just as the snows began to whiten the hills, and the 
rains to soften the roads and make them impassable, a 
snail-like advance was ordered, which in due time disclosed 
that the enemy had again escaped, and that the campaign 
of 1862 was over! 

After 15 months of time wasted, $300,000,000 squandered, 
and 80,000 lives sacrificed, the incubus which has so long 
weighed down the army of the Potomac, the incompetence 
which has thwarted it, and the insubordination which has de- 
moralized it, all combined in the person of Gen. McCleilan, 


. have been thrown off, and the Nation breathes freer! A 


soldier is at last at the head of our gallant army. Burn- 
side in the East, and Rosecrans in the West, revive the 
hope of the people. They succeed to responsibilities not 
their own, under circumstanees of greatest difficulty. But 
they are patriots as well as soldiers. Neither their associa- 
tions nor their sympathies have been with traitors in arms, 
as were McClellan’s and Buell’s. Unlike the latter, they 
know ‘“ what the war is about.” May Heaven, hitherto 
insulted by the instruments which we have put forward for 
our salvation, aid their arms and strengthen their judg- 
ments ! 

And now one word for ourselves, and our alleged 
‘‘ hostility” to Gen. McClellan. None more loyally than our- 
selves concurred in his appointment to the command of the 
army of the Potomac. Circumstances seemed to indicate 
him as the man for the ‘occasion. We knew that he had 
been a favorite of Jeff. Davis,.who sent him on the commis- 
sion to Sebastopol. We knew that he was the intimate 
friend of Beauregard, Lovell and Smith, and was implicated 
with them and Quitman in their filibustering designs on Cuba. 
We never doubted that had he been in New Orleans instead 
of Cincinnati when the war broke out, he would have taken 
command in the rebel army, or have maintained “ a dignified 
neutrality.” But with the honors of the North cast adven- 
titiously full upon him, and with a command of a grandeur 
rarely bestowed on one so young, and never on one so un- 
deserving, we thought the Nation had purchased his fidelity 
aud secured the utmost exertion of his capacities. It was 
left to experience to prove how narrow these capacities 
were, and to develope that dogged conceit which have since 
made him impervious to remonstrance, oblivious to censure, 
and indifferent to orders. His delay in the autumn of 1861, 
his cruelty in keeping his army insummer quarters all through 
the winter past, his imbecility in permitting the enemy to 
escape from Manassas, illustrated again before Yorktown, 
and on a scale surpassing belief before Richmond, his base 
ingratitude towards Pope, and the later development of the 
game deficiencies, superadded to insubordination on the 
Upper Potomac, have all contributed to weaken and destroy 
our confidence, and convince us that, while his appointment 
was a mistake, his retention has been a crime. 

In the progress of the war we have freely expressed our 
opinions, never from a personal consideration, but with re- 
luctance, as a public duty. Their expression has subjected 
us to remonstrance, to censure, and occasionally to abuse. 
So did eur arraignment—and we were tke first to arraign 
them—of Stone and Buell, e¢ id hoc genus omne. Public 
reprobation has overtaken them all. Our criticisms have 
been justified, and our predictions, as our readers will bear 
witness, have been fulfilled. 

It only remains to purge the army of the Fitzjohn Porters, 
Griffins and Sumners, and all those wlo make the person- 
alities of command a cofidition of service, and the reform 
will be complete. Thank God, neither fools nor traitors have 
compassed the destruction of the nation, notwithstanding 
they have brought it into imminent peril ! 

With the final removal of McClellan commences the 
earnest prosecution of the war. We shall no longer be com- 
pelled to ask : 

“ Have our troops awaked ? 


Or do they still, as if with opium drugged, - 
Snore to the murmurs of the Potomac’s wave ?” 





== 


The New Commander. 


Grex. Amsrose Burners, the victor of Boanoke and 
Newberne, the soldier sans peur et sams reproche, is com- 
mander of the army of the Potomac, with the gallant Hooker 
as his second in command. He succeeds to a lamentable 
legacy of an autumn wasted, and an enemy successfully 








escaped from an assailable position and established on a dis- 
tant and formidable base. He succeeds to a winter cam- 
paign, in which he must act across half a State, through the 
sodden soil of which McClellan never succeeded in penetrat- 
ing so far as to be out of the sight of the dome of the Capi- 
tol. He has got to repair the blunders of a year, and carry 
the flag of his country victoriously over fields whence it 
lately recoiled in dishonor. Twice has his present position 
been offered to him, and twice with the modesty of true 
greatness he has declined it. It comes now in a shape that 
cannot be refused. His predecessor has been peremptorily 
dismissed for cause, and the Commander-in-Chief has desig- 
nated him for the vacancy. He cannot be insensible to the 
tremendous responsibility devolved on him, but we believe 
this will not paralyze his powers, or weigh him down into 
the slough of inaction. We are confident that if he cannot 
strike his enemy in front, he will assail him in flank and 
rear. Of one thing the nation may be sure—our army will 
not be permitted to waste away in inaction, nor will a hand- 
ful of half-starved rebels be allowed to hold in check the 
power of the United States, in mud forts and with wooden 
cannon ! 
‘In God’s name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 


To reap the harvest of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of sharp war.” 





Freedom’s Martyrs. 


WRITE every name—lowlier the birth, 
* Loftier the death |—and trust that when 
On this regenerated earth 
Rise races of ennobled men, 
They will remember—these were they 
Who strove to make the nations free, 
Not only from the sword’s brute sway, 
But from the spirit’s slavery. 

Death has been lately busy in our camps, and has struck 
down some of the noblest and best of our army leaders. 
First and brightest among the names of his victims is that 
of the soldier and astronomer, the able officer in the field and 
the honored devotee of science, Maj.-Gen. Mitchel, whose 
portrait and a brief sketch of whose life we published in our 
issue of the lst of November. He died at Beaufort, S. C., 
on the 30th of October, of malignant fever, and was buried 
on the following day in the old Episcopal churchyard of that 
town. Of the funeral ceremonies we give an engraving in 
another part of this paper. 

Maj.-Gen. Israel B. Richardson, of whom we last week 
gave a portrait, died, on the 2d of November, of wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Antietam. Gen. Richardson was a 
thorough and experienced soldier, and although of quiet and 
unpretending manners and address, of iron will and uncon- 
querable energy. In battle his coolness and bravery long 
ago passed into a proverb. He was at the battle of Bull 
Run, where he commanded a brigade. He is the officer who 
preferred charges against Col. Miles on that occasion, which, 
had they not been set aside through mistaken tenderness, 
would have broken him, and saved the nation from the dis- 
aster v:nd humiliation of Harper’s Ferry. 

Brig.-Gen. Charles D. Jameson, of Maine, died at his resi- 
dence in Oldtown, in that State, on the 6th of November, of 
disease incurred in the pestilential swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy. He was born in the town where he died, in 1827, 
where he was a large and successful manufacturer. He was 
amopg the first to offer his services to the Government on 
the breaking out of the war, and led the first regiment from 
Maine to the battlefield. He fought at its head at Bull 
Run, where his conduct elicited merited commendation from 
his brigade commander, Gen. Tyler. He was commissioned 
Brigadier-General, Sept. 3, 1861, and in that capacity served 
in the campaign of the Peninsula, where he contracted the 
disease which terminated his life. He was the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, in the recent election in Maine, but 
was beaten. 

Col. Nathaniel W. Brown, commanding the 3d Rhode 
Island regiment, died at Port Royal, 8S. C., on the 29th of 
October, a victim to the same malignant disease which 
carried off bis superior officer and personal friend, Gen. 
Mitchell. He was born in Massachusetts, in 1811. Subse- 
quently he was a merchant in Providence, R. I., and Presi- 
dent of one of the banks of that city. On the same day of 
his death, died also Capt. J. C. Williams, aid-de-camp of 
Gen. Mitchell. Also, on the same day, Capt. Warfield, Com- 
missary of the Department of the South. 

Lieut.-Col. James Savage, of the 2d regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, died in the hospital at Charlottesville, Va., 
on the 22d of October, of wounds received in the battle of 
Cedar Mountain, Aug. 9th. He was a graduate of Harvard 
college, and one of the organizers of his regiment, which he 
never left after it entered the field on the Ist of July, 1861. 
Lieut.-Col. Savage was one of the 22 officers of his regiment 
when it went into the tempest of battle at Cedar Mountain, 
almost as a forlorn hope. Of these officers only six returned. 
The other 14 were either killed or wounded, and taken pris- 
oners. No man volunteered for this war from higher and 
purer motives of duty and patriotism than those which 
actuated Col. Savage; and among the martyrs of the good 
cause no name shines brighter than his. 








The National Integrity. 


HE would be a bold man who should deny to this country 
a national vitality equal to that of England; and yet educated English- 
men talk of the civil war now raging as the destruction of our National 
integrity. A reference to their own history might teach them that 
England is, par excellence, the land of strange political incident and 
mutation. She has twice changed her dominant race and once her re- 
ligious creed, has abandoned her old political name and carried through 
half a dozen successful revolutions. She has beheaded a king and ban- 
ished a king, and twice subverted a dynasty, has been invaded every 
century, and has in almost every hundred years been engaged in some 
struggle which threatened to shake the very foundations of society. 
And yet through all these changes, through a thousand years of pro- 
gress, and war, and revolution, she remains a nation still, with recu- 
perative power enough to rise after every shock, and vigor and pride 
enough te maintain her just territorial proportions. 


= _— —— ~ = 
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KrxcG Orno, of Greece, has abdicated his throne in favor 
of his brother. 
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WHAT IS SAID AND DOING IN WASHINGTON. 


Tue President takes the result of the New York elections 

ite philosophically, and will, doubtless, profit by the lesson. When 

l. Forney inquired of him how he felt about New York, he replied: 
“Somewhat like that boy in Kentucky, who stubbed his toe while 
running to see his sweetheart. The boy said he was too big to cry, and 
far too badly hurt to laugh.” —— Upwards of 7,000 Collectors, Deputy- 
Collectors, Assessors and Assistant-Assessors are now engaged in the 
collection of Internal Revenue in the loyal States. The amount of 
revenue derived from this source was estimated by Congress at 
$150,000,000; but this sum, it is thought, will be increased to $200,000,000, 
over and above the expense of oollection. —— The letter of Jeff. 
Davis, on the subject of incompetent officers, and his practice in 
removing Generals who fail to win victories are much commented 
on in official circles. It is noticed that Van Dorn was instantly 
removed after losing the battle of Corinth. Gen. Halleck remarks 
that the same rigid system of accountability would doubtless have 
saved us from many disasters and reverses in the past, but our leaders are 
too kind-hearted and complaisant to dismiss incompetent Generals from 
the service.—-A commission is to be appointed to investigate and report 
upon the causes which allowed Gen. McCook’s corps d’armée to fight 
the battle of Perryville unassisted, with two of Gen. Buell’s corps 
@armée within easy hearing range of the guns in the engagement, and 
why Bragg, practically crippled by McCook, was not closely followed in 
his retreat. —— Western men complain bitterly that Western troops 
should have been withdrawn from a field where they are needed, and 
used to reinforce the idle Army of the Potomac; and that, too, while, 
under competent leaders, they might have opened the Mississippi, and 
given to thé North-West an outlet to the ocean, for want of which it 
suffers an unnecessarily increased burden from the war. —— Gen. 
McClellan started on the Penlnsulk campaign with 168,000 men. After 
the seven days’ battles, this force was reduced to 84,000; 44,000 men— 
more than. onehird his original force—it is said, were absent from their 
commands on furlough! To this cause, as much as to disease and battle, 
is attributed the frittering away of the most magnificent army of modern 
times, and McClellan’s failure to capture Richmond. It will be remem- 
bered that immediately after the battles in front of Richmond, the War 
Department issued a most stringent order in regard to officers and men 
absent from their commands; but it was too late to change the state of 
affairs on the Peninsula, and the “ grand army” returned to Washington 
with scarcely one-third the numbers it left with. 





AMERICA REMEMBERS HER FRIENDS.—At 4 late meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of this city it was proposed to raise a sub- 
scription for the sturdy workingmen of Staleybridge and Blackburn, 
England, who rallied at the meetings attempted to be held in those 
places, in the interests of the rebellion, and by decisive votes declared 
that in their opinion “the disasters prevailing in the manufacturing 
districts are mainly owing to the rebellion of the Southern States 
against the American Constitution.” Many of these men are suffering 
from the cotton famine, but they do not allow their necessities to over 
ride their principles or warp their reason. It is proposed to send out a 
supply of provisions for the workingmen who may be suffering from 
want of employment, in the two places above named, America will 
not forget her friends, nor will she fail to remember her enemies. 





THE Monrrors.—The new Monitors are not up to time. 
They should all have been afloat before now, according to eontract, 
Nor do those afloat answer to specifications, in many important re- 
spects. They are under power and slow. The innovation of attempting 
to fire the 13-inch guns within the turrets, without protruding their 
muzzles, seems not to answer, and the modifications necessary in con § 
sequence involves delay atatime when these vessels should be in 
active service, The Monitors are not sea-goifig vessels, whatever may 
be alleged to the contrary, and it is doubtful if they can be got down to 
Charleston and Mobile in winter weather. 





CuicaGo.—Nearly every one has heard the story of the 
discouragement, not to say shock which one of our merchant princes 
experienced, when searching ott his genealogy, with a view to an illu- 
minated “family tree” for his spacious library, on finding that his 
great-grandfather was a tinker, who emigrated to America on the occa- 
sion of the hanging of his father as a footpad. So: similar must 
have been the feelings of that inquiring citizen of Chicago who sought 
information of the Historical Magazine as to the origin and etymology 
of tie name of the city of his love and adoption, on finding that it 
comes from the Cree word Chikakok, the place of the skunk! By any 
other name it would smell as sweet! 

Frank LESLIE FOR NOVEMBER.—‘‘ All those who have 
been on the qui vive ever since Frank Leslie issued the beautiful steel 
portrait of Mrs. Lincoln, as the tirst of the series of representative 
women of America, to know who was to be the honored second, have 
their anxiety relieved now in seeing the choice fall upon Miss Chase— 
daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury—a fair and lovely portrait, 
exquisitely engraved on steel. Frank Leslie announces in this nu.nber 
that he will in every future number issue a portrait of some distin- 
guished American lady, every one of which is worth the annual sub- 
scription. It is unnecessary to inform our readers of the many other 
attractions which this valuable monthly contains, as we have often 
done so heretofore.” — Milwaukie Daily Wisconsin. 





AMERICANS IN Paris.—A letter from Paris, speaking of the 
absence of Americans from that gay metropolis, seys: 


“ The test change which I find to have taken place in this city, 
comp: with former periods, is a social rather than a political one, 
The wholesale absence of Americans is the subject of universal re- 
mark. They seem to have almost disa en masse, Many of our 
oldest resident country people have left us. The host of weal citi- 
zens of the United States, who crowded the best hotels and lived in the 
most sumptuous a ents of Paris, has dwindled down to, the few 
who are compelled to linger behind on account of health or some other 
imperative motive. All others have thougnt it a duty or found it a ne- 
cessity to return home, either for public or private affairs, and the 
lament is loud and long on the part of innkeepers, lodging-house pro- 
prietors, and all those who have so long been accustomed to fit by 
the transatlantic wealth and luxury. e same general lamentation of 
the fact follows you through Germany and Switzerland and every wa- 
tering-place and tourists’ rendezvous on the Continent.” 





FRANKLIN’S WHISTLE.—A well-dressed woman from the 
country recently called at the Historical Rooms in Hartford, and after 
inspecting the other curiosities, requested to be shown the whistle 
which Franklin paid “‘ too dear” for, as she had been informed it was 
kept there. The attendant, though slightly taken aback at first, rallied 
in time to exhibit an ancient pitch pipe which happened to lie near, The 
visitor, having examined the curiosity attentively, departed with evi- 
dent satisfaction at having seen with her own eyes the instrument that 
sounded the keynote to Poor Richard’s proverbs. 


WASHINGTON DictTaTor.—Some reference has been made 
to the dictatorial powers conferred upon Gen. Washington during the 
war of the Revolution. They are contained and enumerated in a resolve 
of Congress, dated the 27th of Decembergl776, and were limited to the 
term of six months. With a single exception they relate exclusively 
to the organization and control and support of the army, and confer no 
civil authority. The exception alluded to is of a character to deserve 
attention at this moment, It is the | st enumerated power, and reads 
thus: “‘ To arrest and confine persons who refuse to take the Continen- 
tal currency, or are otherwise disaffected to the American cause; and 
return to the States, of which they are citizens, their names, and the 
nature of their effences, together with the witnesses to prove them.” 


A GOLD dollar in this city is werth $1 30; in Richmond, 
Va., it is worth $2 50. The advance of gold in the loyal States is ‘) 
per cent.; in the so-called Confederacy 150 per cent. 


BETTER THAN AUTHORSHIP.—Mr. Whyte Melville, the 
writer, has just had a propesty of £120,000 left him, He chn now afford 
to write for nothing, and cate his brain to the public, 
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WEIGHING COTTON AT BOMBAY FOR THE 
English Market. 


WE had monopolized the cotton market for so mahy years, 
that our rivals had become quite thrown into the distance. The 
blockade of the Southern coast having compelled England to look 
to other sources for her supply, her manufacturers set about it with 
their usual dogged and practical manner, and the lands where new 
cotton could be grown were surveyed. The result is that a great im- 
petus has been given to the growth of this grand staple of human 
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WEIGHING COTTON AT BOMBAY FOR THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


industry, and it is calculated that England may rely upon a million 
of bales from India alone. This, however, is only a little more 
than one-third the quantity she took from us in 1860, and the 
superiority of American cotton will soon drive our competitors out of 
the field upon the termination of the present rebellion. Our engrav- 
ing on this page represents the loading of cotton at Bombay. 

In commerce Indian cotton is known under the name of Surats, 
Tinnevelly, Bengal, Baroche, etc., these names indicating the 
places where the different kinds are produced. By far the largest 
quantity: is shipyed from Bombav, where the bales are landed from 

Surat, Baroche, Cambay and 
other parts of Guzerat, Kut- 
tyawa and Cutch. 

In the countries of Central 
India, not less than in those 
to the north and northwest, 
owing to the absence of good 
roads for vehicles, the ordinary 
means of conveyance was, 
until very recently, by pack- 
bullocks, which in vast droves 
tracked their slow and weary 
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way across sandy, sterile tracts, through wild jungle paths, and over 
steep ghauts, for hundreds of miles. 

To bring the cotton from Berar alone to Bombay, it was latel 
computed that the services of 180,000 head of cattle were required. 
This costly and tedious mode of conveyance has now, however, given 
place in a measure to the railway, although it still has to be em- 
ployed for bringing the cotton bales from outlying districts 
under cotton cultivation to the nearest stations on the line of 
railway. 

The bale of cotton weighs about 7 cwt., and until compressed by. 
the capstan screw, is bulky and unwieldy; but this process reduces 
the bulk one-half nearly, and puts it in better form for stowage when 
the time of shipment arrives. 

The illustration shows the process of weighing in the custom- 
house yard at Bombay. The porterage of almost all articles is done 
by Hamals, the caste which suppliesthe palankeen-bearers. Though 
not by any means robust, they are capable of carrying heavy bur- 
dens by means of slings and cross bamboos, which enable them to 
apply the combined strength of a large number of men to one article, 
and it is thus the bales of vottou are carried to and frp with the 
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SOMEBODY'S WIFE. 


Au! Madeline is fond and fair, 
And Winifred is young. 

The first has golden-tinted hair, 
In ’wildering clusters hung. 

The last has teeth of living pearl— 
Her langh is fall of life; 

And either would be just the girl 
To make somebody’s wife. 


But Madeline is still and proud, 
While Winifred is young: 

The first will scarcely speak aloud 
The love-words on her tongue. 

The last will chatter all the day, 
And sing like any bird; 

And, let the mood be grave or gay, 
Have still a fitting word. 


I love fair Madeline full well, 
And Winifred so young : 

The first for what she will not tell, 
Though lingering on her tongue ; 

The last for all the glorious pearls 
She flings along her life. 

They both are winsome, dashing girls, 
To make somebody’s wife. 


But while I love sweet Winifred, 
And Madeline as well, 
I would not with them either wed, 
For reasons I could tell. 
These reasons let me speak outright, 
Though they with fear be rife, ‘ 
I love with all a lover’s might— 
I love—somebody’s wife. 


I dare not, will not, breathe her name, 

Though musical it be; 

And think it no such wondrous shame 
To say that she loves me. 

I love the man whose song beguiled 
This bird into his nest, 

And oh! Ifove the baby child 
That nestles on her breast. 


No jealous throb my heart assails, 
To watch my friend’s advance, 

Though he may words of love unveil 
In every passive glance. 

He wooed and won'the gentle thing, 
His star of faith to be; 

Ere I my wreaths of love could fling, 
Somebody’s wife was she. 


For she has floods of golden hair, 
And teeth of pearly white, 

And she has skin as soft, as fair, 
And eyes as diamonds bright. 

Her hand is like a sculptured form, 
Her foot a dreamy speck, 

Her lips and cheeks with color warm, 
And glory in her neck. 


All these have I to love—afar, 
Like some past love that died, 

To worship as I would a star 
I’d chosen for my. guide— 

To let the love that fills my soul 
Refine my inner life, 

That I may all my dreams control, 
And love—somebody’s wife. 








ENLISTED. 


‘“* WELL, what have I done ‘o deserve this, that’s the ques- 


tion I would ask? Look at me—willing to work, and denied the 
privilege; well educated, without a chance of turning it to account; 
ambitious, and no opportunity. What can I do!” 

The speaker was a young man, not over twenty-three ; a well-knit 
body and good face, but bearing about with him all the marks of a 
hard tussle with the world, in which he had come off second best, 
having left behind at some period of the struggle the nap and fresh- 
ness of his coat, the shape and integrity of his boots, and the glossi- 
n@s of his hat. He leaned lazily against the fence rails and empha- 
sized his words with vehement cuts at a small stick be held in his 
hand, with a small knife, showing by the very force of his action on 
the unoffending timber, that there was no lack of real energy in the 
cutter. 

His opposite, and the one to whom he addressed these very forcible 
queries, was a lady, the deseription of whom we shall omit, merely 
remarking that about the eyes a bandage was bound, and in her left 
hand she held a horn-shaped casket filled to overflowing with various 
pleasant little matters, such as purses of gold, cadeaux of jewels, 

“ bonds, mortgages and bank stock, appointments to high and profit- 
able office, and so forth, etcetera. As the name of this lady may not 
be unknown to some reader, it shall not be withheld. Her cognomen 
is Fortune, and her business at that moment was the holding of a 
short cdhversation with Wilson Alden, the young gentleman we have 
just introduced, as she dropped through the village of Smighville one 
sunny morning in the spring ofthe year 1861. 

‘* With all deference to your earnestness,” spoke the lady, looking 
at Alden with somewhat of a softening smile, or rather turning her 
bandaged eyes in his direction, “*I think you are wrong. You ask of 
me what you shall do. Nowyon know that it is against my princi- 
ples to direct any of my votaries in the path they should pursue. 
They must strive for themselves, and whén I find them struggling 
manfully up the hill I will give them a push onward. Ignorant 
people judge me to be blind, because as a matter of policy I wearthis 
bandage about my eyes, but let me assure you that when necessity 
calls for it I can see well enough.” 

“But,” says Alden, “I have struggled both physically and men- 
tally, and yet look at me. There may perhaps bé something want- 
ing in my tion that militates agaifist success; I see those 
who lack my ability find their way to good positions, while I am left 
te idleness. This has gone on so long that I am #litnned as an un- 
fortunate. Though it never reaches my ears, I am sure that the 
world sets me down as a never-do-well, or perhaps as an idle 
lounger, because time has added to my shabbiness.” 





Fortune looked somewhat pityingly from under the bandage at the 
young man’s seedy habiliments, and then said: 

“T am well aware, my friend, of the importance of good clothes, 
and how intimately a stylish boot and success in life are connected ; 
but let not this fact discourage you, when you remember that Napo- 
leon the Great once'was a petitioner for the material that should 
make him a new pair of unmentionables, and was not able to obtain 
it until after some diplomacy on his part. This was before he took 
charge of the mob in the streets of Paris, you must understand, and 
demonstrated that was the true power behind the throne.” 

Alden looked hopelessly at his lower limbs, and felt but small en- 
couragement in the anecdote. 

“They cannot accuse-me,” he said, “ of laziness, if they give me 
work to do. No.man can say that I have ever treated him unjustly, 
or that I have in any way been guilty of a meanness.” 

“All of which is very true,” replied Fortune; ‘‘ but have you im- 
proved every opportunity, and sought by small beginnings to build 
up a great structure.” 

This was a poser to Alden, and not being able to answer his inter- 
locutor favorably, he had no answer. 

“Now, then,” Fortune went on, “let me make one suggestion to 
you, which is—never let an opportunity slip. He who sits still and 
waits for me, will utterly fail in the grand ends of life. Remember 
that, Wilson Alden, and so good-morning.” 

Wilson gave himself a stretch and looked about, but the lady had 
gone; whether through the earth or up in a balloon, it was impossi- } 
ble to say. 

There may be some with a diminutive lump of belief who will carp 
at this conversation and its results; those who will say that Fortune 
never enters into familiar conversations of the kind related, or that 
she is not accustomed to tramping byroads in the country villages, 
seeking whom she may encourage. To such we can only say, that 
the truth or falsity of the visitation concerns only Mr. Wilson 
Alden, and to him we shall refer it. 

It will be enough on our part to admit the general argument, and 
in the conversations on both sides, to be true. Wilson Alden bore 
the reputation in Smithville of an idler and a lounger. 

The good citizens of Smithville could cite no specific fault on the 
part of the young man but this. With a good education, he had 
failed to turn it to account over the double-entry of its shopkeepers, 
or to show his talent as a salesman, by persuading the fair maids, 
wives, and widows that blue was yellow, and a certain calico with 
which his employer happened to be overstocked, was just-the very 
thing that suited their complexions. A lack of this talent and a dis- 
inclination to farm labor had made Wilson Alden deficient in ward 
robe, weak in purse, and weak in confidence of his ability. 

What instance can be cited of masculine trouble, whether it be 
physical, mental or pecuniary, in which there is not a feminine sym- 
pathiser. We will venture to answer, not one, nor do we intend to 
bring forward one isolated case. 

Among the fair denizens of Smithville was Kittie Danvers. Since 
the day when Kittie had just entered the district school, and Wilson 
Alden had, in the. face of the burning jealousies of half the boys’ 
department, appropriated the little seven years old, mischief-loving, 
hazel-eyed child, their hearts had been indissoluble. The day and 
night dreams of the boys were of Kittie Danvers, and be sure that 
on every wood hunt, whether it be for pinster apples, wild flowers o 
nuts, the results were for her. He it was who taught her the mys- 
teries of fly fishing, helped her through the intricacies of double rule 
of three and parsing, and in the long strolls carried her kick-a-back 
when he chose to think her tired. She it was whose fingers, cunning 
with the needle and with pastry, took many a stitch and knit many 
a warm wool stocking for the motherless boy, or solaced him with 
many a toothsome pie or cake made by her own tiny hands. 

Was there any wonder that Kitty Danvers could not see her schoo 
companion ahd her man-lovey in the same light as the good people 
of Smithville? Is there any wonder that while she was not blind to 
his want of success, she was utterly so to the shortcomings that 
caused it and as faithfully thought it part of Wilson Alden’s destiny 
as she believed in his love ? 

Wilson pondered well over those last words of Fortune, “never 
let an opportunity slip,” and pondering, looking unceasingly for it. 
There was no chance now in business, people told him, the Southern 
difficulties had upset everything, and there was no use trying until 
those were settled. Wilson did not heed this, but still kept looking, 
bearing in mind the words, ‘‘ He who sits still and waits for me, will 
utterly fail in the grand end of his life.” He no longer sat still, even 
though the Southern difficulties took a more formidable shape, and 
resolved themselves into a clcud upon the entire social horizon. 
Even when the guns of Sumter boomed over the whole land, he was 
stirring, not, perhaps, looking for a chance to keep a set of books by 
double entry nor yet to retail one extra yard of calico, but with a 
heart swelling with loye of country, watching what should emerge 
from the smoke. 

He had net to watch long, for filing from the vapor came legions 
of armed men, struggling with each other for precedence and rushin 
to the defence of their capitol and self-elected Government. 

Among the first who sprang at the call when the shout rang 
through the village, was Wilson Alden. He did not wait until « 
commission was tendered him. He did not stop to ask himself 
whether this was the opportunity he was not to neglect, he heard 
only that the land for which his grandfather had fought was en- 
dangered, and he thought only that he was possessed of a good right 
arm and a clear head, and these were at her service. 

There were some little heart sinkings of Kittie when, within au 
hour after signing the roll, Wilson hastened proudly to announce it 
to her, for who else would care whether he had enlisted or not? With 
the natural appreciation of love, she felt as though he should have 
been something more than ‘only a private,” and for a moment she 
regretted that she was not President that she might make him a 
major-general, but when she thought how much happier she felt at 
his being among the first to answer the call, all this went away and 
without.a tear, she prepared to surrender her lover to his duty. 

T’was on the morning of the day that the regiment was to march 
that Kittie hung about the neck of the young soldier, under the old 
chestnuts where they had met so many times, and said a few 
parting words. 

“Never let an opportunity slip, dear Wilson.” 

Wilson started and looked into the depths of those great hazel 
eyes. Where did she ever hear these words? It was very remark- 
able, but he had no time to ask questions, so he kissed the little 
maiden, pressed her close to his heart, and promised faithfully that 
he would not. 

“And never sitdown and wait for fortune to come to you, 
darling.” 

Wilson gave another little magnetic start, 
another promise, and Kittie went on. 

“* Never desért your flag, Wilson, even in the face of death.” 

Ditto repeated. 

“ And oh! more than all, do not forget Kittie.” 

A terrible renewal of the same, with supplements unnumbered. 

That day as the regiment wag moving, the quartermaster was in 
despair. His sergeant was no where to be found, and when found, 
was intoxicated. . A man was wanted on an emergency, who possessed 
the qualities of a regiment and the execution of a brigade. Wilson 
heard of the want. 

*“* Never let an opportunity slip,’ 
offered his services. 


> 
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another pressure, 


* he whispered, and imme¢i;tely 
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tep. The drunken quartermaster’s sergeant was left behind, an 
W ilson Alden filled his place. 

On the day that the regiment arrived in Washington the blood of 
Wilson thrilled to his fingers ends when the Colonel, in the presence 
of all his officers, commended his marfagement during the difficult 
transportation, and said that it would have been impossible to have 
proceeded without him. Bravo, sergeant! 

There were those wit} knew and whose opinion was well worth 
having, who declared that there was no regiment in the service in 
which the sanitary regulations, the businéss, the rations, and as a 
consequence the general health and happiness of the men could com- 
pare with that hailing from about Smithville. The colonel was justly 
proud of it, and lost no chance of comicending his quartermaster’s 
department; but the colonel was honest, and whenever he was 
asked, and perhaps sometimes when he was not, he always said very 
bluntly that to Sergeant Alden belonged all the credit. Bravo, 
sergeant! 

The regiment was in the front, within a mile or two of the pickets 

of the enemy; consequently there was no lack of work, sometimes 
quite lively it would be; the pings of the minie balls, and the occa- 
sional whir of a shell, waking up the camp at all hours. The quar- 
termaster was always a stickler for the fact that he was non-comba- 
tant, and as a consequence he never could be brought to admire 
these missiles, or understand why so wany of them came whistling 
and pinging about his tent. It was perhaps a failure to understand 
this problem that induced that gentleman to feel that he was more 
fitted to grace the paths of civil life, and. consequently one summer 
morning thé position he had held was vacant, and Smithville 
boasted a hero returned from the war. 
, One or two of the lieutenants contended stoutly that Sergeant 
Alden was notin the line of promotion, and offered to prove it by 
the articles of war; but the bluff colonel, with one or two disrespect- 
ful words about the articles of war or the one or two lieutenants, 
who were ambitious of the position, it never was known which, 
popved Sergeant Alden into the vacant berth, and in a week Lieut. 
Alden held his commission, duly signed and sealed. 

There was some difficulty in keeping the new quartermaster 
strictly to his duty. Not but what that duty was well performed, 
yet there was a rumor about the camp that he was sadly given to 
volunteer on scouting parties, and invariably about when any expe- 
dition of danger was on foot. The colonel grumbled a little, declar- 
ing that Lieutenant Alden was tov valuable an officer to risk, and 
that if he were lost the !~gmment would lose half its efficiency. This 
objection stood in “+ eyes of the colonel until one marked day 
when that Oliver undertook to make a personal -reconnoissance 
with but a Simai! escort. He had gone but a few miles from camp 
when a deserter from the enemy came in, and from the information 
imparted, the conclusion was that before that time the colonel and 
his escort were prisoners in the hands of a large party of the rebels. 

There was no time for consideration. It was a desperate enter - 
prise, but it must be tried. The colonel must be rescued. It. was 
not in the line of the quartermaster’s duty to call for volunteers for 
this perilous mission, but what was to be done? the captains who 
were present stood aghast, and the quartermaster could command 
the confidence of the men. Away they went, double quick, ten 
seore of gallant fellows, with but one mind among “them all. The 
miles were but rods beneath their feet, and before the band who 
held the little knot of prisoners in their midst could think of a 
rescue, the quartermaster and his volunteers were in their ranks 
hewing their way through. 

They fought well, those fighters in a false cause, and despite the 
bravery of the quartermaster’s band, victory hung shivering in the 
wind. If the prisoners could but be reached and released that they 
might aid, but they had been removed to an elevated spot a little 
distant. One instant the quartermaster stood irresolute. It was a 
daring feat, but oh what a gallant one! With his sword convul- 
sively grasped, he gazed toward the spot. Why does the quarter 
master start and turn quickly to his right? He has heard a 
whisper, clear and distinct, amid the din of the fight. 

‘* Never let an opportunity slip.” 

A glance at his men and another toward the spot where stood the 
colonel, a start, a rush, a tumult of shouts and yells, of attacks and 
repulses, and the game was won, the enemy in full flight, and the 
quartermaster with a large addition te his stores inthe way of arms, 
and a tolerable wound in the leg, was carried back to the camp. 

‘Tt was a most glorious action, and covered him with honor,” 
was the declaration of the major-general in his special order. 

**Tt was more than human, it was godlike, and endears him to me 
as a brother,” said the colonel to his officers, and when writing 
home. 

BravYo, quartermaster ! 

Is it any wonder that the general who had so complimented him 
should be anxious to see the quartermaster to whose exertions it 
was Owing that he had ¢o fine a regiment in his command? And is 


| it any wonder that the general should say, on taking nis leave and 





shaking hands with the young soldier, 

‘You must hurry and get well, Alden, we can’t do without you. I 
must have you on my staff.” 

While the wound was getting well Alden had abundant time to 
think. He thought of how proud Kittie must feel of him, for he 
knew that his late exploit was in all the papers, and that his name 
had travelled in print from one end of the land to the other. He 


‘tried hard to persuade himself that he did not care for the opinion 


of the people of Smithville, but in spite of his trying it would 
struggle up, and then how glad he was to feel that he had not sat 
still and waited for fortune to come, but that he had gone out and 
sought her. He thought also that he loved his regiment, and that 
as he had started his fortunes with, so would he not depart from it. 
And then came once more the whisper, 

‘Never let an opportunity slip.” 

And so, when he was able to be again upon his feet, and received 
one day an order from the general, borne by the colonel, announ 
cing that he had been appointed upon the staff with the rank of 
captain, and when the colonel said, with the tears gathering in his 
eyes, that it was a great blow to part with him, but that he would 
regard it as selfish and unfriendly to keep him under the circum- 
stances, Alden felt that he had no right to refuse, and gracefully 
took his place upon the staff of the general of division. 

There was one drawback connected with it that sat uneasily upon 
the inclinations of Capt. Alden, which was, no more scouting. It 
would be lessening the dignity of an officer of the general staff to 
embark in any hap-hazard undertaking. This was the parting in- 
junction of the colonel, and Alden promised to follow it. 

Perhaps it was pity on the part of the general, who could not fail 
to see upon the face of his raw captain every day a look of disap- 
pointment, as each party of reconnoissance went out without him, 
that induced him to place Capt. Wilson Alden in command of an 
escort that was to convey valuable stores of imminent necessity and 
money to pay off the men of an outlying — In taking leave 
of him, the general said, 

** Captain Alden, I am under the impression that you are one who 
will never let an opportunity slip.”” Wilson winced under the keen, 
bright eye that was fixed so admiringly on him. ‘ And appreciating 
that great quality in a soldier, I have appointed you to this e6mmand. 
You will have, sir, to pass through dangerous places, where no aid 
oan reach you, and where nathing but skill and bravery wi!! be effec- 


’ 
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They were accepved, and he became a giana | Lhe meu sai a that Capt. Alden never slept, aud that nothing took 
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him aback, They believed that should the moon fall the captain 
would have been on the look out for it, and would have provided for 
the emergency by informing himself of the immediate market value 
of green cheese. 

Some such foreseeing there must have been about Capt. Wilson 
Aiden that enabled him, one dark and stormy night, when even the 
guard was glad to cower as low ovt of the storm as possible, to 
know that a surprise was intended by a large body of the enemy, 
and to have his men prepared to receive them. No doubt Capt. 
Alden was able to explain to those who were entitled to know 
how the foreseeing occurred, but to the men it was simply 
a second sight; and had Capt. Alden, after that, told them to expect 
a visit of Patagonians or Genii, they would religiously have ex- 
pected them. As it was, the men stood ready, and when, with yells, 
the rebels broke upon the eamp, they were received by a line of 
bristling bayonets and a volley of shots that sent them reeling in 
terror back to the dense shadows froma whence they came, leaving 
one-half their band prisoners. 

The men said there never was anything like it, and that to the 
foresight and bravery of Capt. Alden they uwed their lives or liberty. 
The general said, in his dispatch announcing the brush at head- 
quarters, that it was the most brilliant affair of the season, and that 
Capt. Alden had shown talent of the highest order. 

The commander-in-chief returned thanks to Capt. Alden, and 
said that “such gallant and far-seeing acts cast a halo, not only 
about yourself, but about the whole army of which you are a part.” 

The prisoners said nothing, especially the commander of the party, 
who was among them, but it is undeniable that they kept up a solid 
degree of wondering. 

And the department forwarded to Capt. Wilson Alden his com- 
mission as major. . 

Bravo, major! 
+ * * 


* * * * * 


“Tt is so good, Kittie, to be once more under this old chestnut, 
where we have spent so many happyhours. Just a year has passed, 
Kittie, since I went away, but it seems almost a score of years, and 
I seem at least that length of time older.” : 

“To me, dearest, you are still the same Wilson Alden who carried 
me, pick-a-back, through the woods; and yet I can hardly realize 
that you are the same of whom I have been reading those wonderful 
stories that seem so like romance.” 

“Stories that sound strange in the telling, but are perfectly 
natural in the acting. There is ) “hing necessary to bring them 
about but to never let an opportuni, slip,” was Wilson’s response 
with a little laugh. 

** And never to sit still and wait for fortune,” said Kittie. 

Major Alden has two weeks furlough. He would not take more 
just now, for the simple reason thathe would not let an opportunity 
slip, and is anxious to be with his division. 

He will be married to Kittie Danvers ow the day he leaves for the 
seat of war. Kittie was averse to this arrangement at first, but 
Wilson conquered her objection by showing her how wrong it was 
to let an opportunity slip. 

Beyond this, there are strange, mysterious whispers abgut Smith- 
ville, and several secret meetings have been held lately. Some 
timid ones suspected Secession conspiracy or the formation of a 
lodge of the Knights of the Golden Circle in their midst, but others, 
andamongthemthathero returnec m the wars, the former quarter- 
master, who ought to know, say re is a plot on foot to present 
the major with a sword and horse ou the morning of his departure. 
The latter story finds most believers. 


Foreign Opinion, 
Tue London Star says of the President’s Proclamation : 


“Tt isgndisputably the great fact of the war—the turning point in the 
history of the American commonwealth—an act only second in courage 
and in probable results to the Declaration of Independence. Tat it has 


been so long 
on a great mi 
it is adopted.” 


The London 7imes, on the other hand, comments : 


“The President is without power to enforce the decree. The North 
must conquer every square e of the Southern States before it can 
make the Proclamation more than waste paper. The policy that has 
dictated the Proclamation is very doubtful. Nothing was needed to 
deepen the hatred of the South; but if anything could determine it to 
continue the war to the last extremity it is this decree.” 


The London Jilustrated News says of it: 


*“ The tone of this Proclamation, the circumstances under which it was 
issued, the conditions upon which it is to take effect, and the 
views which it is understood to represent, compel us to this in- 
strument as having been rather forged var purposes than fashioned 
as a basis of national policy—as a wea; . ag.inst the foes of the United 
States Government, rather than as af: .k but tardy exposition of what 
is just between man and man.” 


poatpened indicates its immense gravity! That it follows 
itary success, not on a defeat, indicates the spirit in which 








GEN. MARTINDALE.—This galiant officer, who demanded a 
Court Martial for the investigation of charges lodged against him by 
Gen. Fitzjohn Porter, has been honorably acquitted, and restored to 
command. Gen. Martindale, in his defence, to~'' ‘1c ground, which the 
Court seems to have considered that he si ed, that Geri. Porter 
made his charges from personal jeajousy, and with a view of covering 
up certain shortcomings of his own. Indeed, Gen. Martindale distinctly 
hinted at other things, which, if not disproven by Gen. Porter, must 
seriously impair his reputation. Said Gen. Martindale: 

“T know Gen. Porter well. He was fully revealed to me at the battles 
of Hanover and Gaines’s Mill. He will stand revealed to the country 
when the iron box, bound by the hushing discipline of army 
tions, and holding the voice and official communications of general 
officers, shall be unlocked. Let him pass. If he will win one victory 
by his talents, or by accident, for the cause of the coun and the 

nion, I will not be disposed to sound a note of discord in song of 
applause which the popular heart will chant in his praise. camp, 
or Out of camp, no ral, no citizen, will be more ready to ‘express 
opinions’ in favor when he merits them. 

“ Let him, however, stand from under the shadow and protection of a 
name and reputation ‘ high advanced’ above his own. this hour of 
peril the country demands the services of brave Ge: 
misbehave before the enemy, and of those also who are able of 
pry tiom | results by their genius, and not those whom the obligations 
of juvenile friendship have exalted to positions for which they have 
neither proportionate experience, ability or patriotism.” 

A Mr. Lyon, member of the rebel Congress, at the late 


session of that body, proposed a resolution offering $30 to every negro 
who should kill a white Union soldier. 


Dr. BeLLows made an ironical speech the other day, 
wherein he was quite complimentary to the chivalry of the South, their 
superior education, refined manners and gentle tastes. He also alluded 
to their ‘‘ small hands and feet” as evidence of their aristocratic blood. 
A correspondent of the ost, who evidently doesn’t suspect the worthy 
divine of joking, remarks: “I do not believe that the hands and feet of 
Apollo or of Jupiter are small, and I know that the hand of Providence 
isn’t—and these marvellous F. F.’s are certainly not higher than the 
heavens and they that dwell therein.” 


On Saturday, Nov. Ist, there were over 40,000 persons on 


the Central Park, the carriages numbering 5,417, the largest number 
ver on the Park in one day. 


557TH New York VOLUNTEKRS.—We have received from 
a member of this regiment a formal contradiction of a story which ran 
the rounds of the newspapers about some “ chaffing” of the 55th by 
some other regiment on the battlefield of Fair Oaks. We never supposed 
that there was any truth in the story, and copied it only as an illustra- 


| paid 6ut most, the Cirque Imperial stood next, and the Francais third. 


tion of the “‘Humors-of the War.” There is no doubt of the bravery of 
the 55th. It was fully proven at Fair Oaks, as it has been in every en- 
gagement in which it has had an opportunity of taking part. Our cor- 
respondent, V. D. H., says: “‘ By referring to Gen. Nagley’s report of 
the battle of Fair Oaks, you will see that the 65th regiment is the only 
regiment that he gives any praise to in the whole division (Casey’s). 
Furthermore, allow me to inform you that our regiment was «ne of the 
smallest of the division, numbering only 450 men, and was sent by Gen. 
Keyes in the advance of Gen. Casey’s division, which was fast 

back, in order to save the 7th New York battery, which I am proud to 
say they did. Notonly that, but they fought a force which greatly out- 
numbered them until they fell short of ammuni and were ordered 
back by Gen. Nagley, the 10th Massachusetts taking their place.” 


Tue Frencu Tueatres.—During the year ending April 
1, 1862, the whole receipts of the theatres of Paris were $2,290,000, of 
whieh $255.000 were paid to authors. The Grand Op&ta received and 


Duriag the latter part of the year ending on the date above-named,a 
spectacular piece was exhibited at the Cirque Imperial, entitled “‘ Rhoto- 
mago,” which has less literary merit if possible than Dion Bourcicault’s 
“ Colleen Bawn,” and which threatens to be as well paid for in its very 
long run. For up to the date last mentioned it had already brought to 
the author $29,000. 


Amonc the remarks of Count Cavour on his deathbed, the 
following, relating to America, is recorded by his biographer. Speak- 
ing of the tendency to unity in hitherto distracted Italy and Germany, he 
said: 

“ And now while the fever of unity is working in Europe, what a 

rious thing it is that America nas taken it into her head to divide, 
Gan you understand vo of these intestine quercale of the United 
States? For my part I was in my youth an ardent admirer of the Amer- 
icans, but I have very much changed my opinion of them, and I confess 
that what is now going on beyond the Atlantic is a perfect riddle to 
me.” . 


WHEN a Roman consul, to save his country from an alarm- 
ing conspiracy, once overstepped the powers conferred on him by the 
laws, a captious tribune—perhaps either an ex-judge or a law-professor 
—hoping to embarrass him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Swear that you have respected 
the laws.” ‘I swear,” replied the consul, “I swear that I have saved 
the republic.” 


Four years ago the Committee on Instruction at West 
Point urged the necessity of a greater degree of attention to moral and 
literary studies. They said in their report, ‘‘ Crude, inaccurate, indefi- 
nite, vulgar dispatehes are a positive disgrace to a great captain, and 
ought to unfit a man for an honorable place in the service.” If this 
dictum be true, under what a fearful load of disgrace some of our com- 
manders are resting! “Gen. Lee admits publicly that he was shock- 
ingly whipped!” 

FRANK Lesiim’s MoNnTHLY, with which is incorporated the 
Gazette of Fashion, for November, is before us. It contains among its 
embellishments, portraits of Miss Kate Chase, the accomplished 
daughter of Hon. S, P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury; Hon. S. P. 
Chase, Gen. Lewis Wallace, Col. R. C. Hawkins, of the Zouaves, and 
the rebel Gen. Lee. The fashion plates are beautiful, and the descriptions 
full and accurate. This popular magazine is fast winning its way to 
public favor. It is justly celebrated for the excellence, variety and 
moral character of the reading matter which fills its pages. The pub- 
lisher spares neither expense or pains in procuring the most elegant 
fashion plates, which may at all times be relied on as the styles of dress 
to be worn in the most fashionable circles. The steel plate of Miss 
Chase is the second of a series of splendid portraits of ‘‘ Representative 
Women of America,” inaugurated by Frank Leslie alone, and is worth 4 
five times the value of the work for any one month. Now is the time 
to subscribe; send on your names.— Delaware State Journal, 


In all the general hospitals of the United States there are 
now 65,819 sick and wounded soldiers. Of these, 11,989 are in the De- 
partment of the West, and 17,214 in the cities of Washington, George- 
town, Alexandria and vicinity. The rest are in the various hospitals 
throyghout the Atlantic and Gulf States. In New Orleans there are at 
present 5,000 patients. . 


CALIFORNIA has contributed a second $100,000 to the 
Sanitary Commission. It came opportunely, and Dr. Bellows, President 
of the Commission, has acknowledged it in an eloquent letter, in which 
he says: 

“ The Roman daughter’s breast was not more sacred in the prison of 
her dying parent than the fair young child of the Pacific, with golden 
locks, on iis rounds to the hospitals and the battle-fields, giving his 
first earnings for the life of his unknown but beloved elder brothers.” 


Tue official reports of the battles of Iuka and Corinth give 
the following as the National losses: 


Wounded, 
1,812 
598 


Missing. 
At Corinth. 247 
At Iuka 22 
2,410 269 
The loss of the rebels in killed (and who were bgried by our troops in 
the field) was 1,423, and at Iuka 520. Their wounded amount to 6,500. 


Goop.—The Secretary of War, at the request of Gen. 
Rosecrans, has given the latter authority “‘ promptly to muster out or 
dismiss from the service officers for flagrant misdemeanors and crimes, 
such as pillaging, drunkenness and misbehavior before the enemy, or 
on guard duty. Reports of the facts in each case are to be immediately 
forwarded to the Department, in order to prevent improvident res- 
toration.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN RiF_es.—Ballard’s Rifle will doubtless 
supersede its rivals, since the great Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain and France have approved of it. Its chief advantages are 
lightness, not exceeding seven pounds in weight—its excellent pro- 
portions and careful mechanism. It has five grooves, and is made in 
two calibres—is of three lengths, 24, 26 and 28 inches, the shortest being 
admirably adapted as a carbine for mounted officers and cavalry. The 
West Point Examiner’s report, dated June 13, 1862, says that “it is the 
Nwery best.breech-icading carbine that has been presented to him for 
trial”’ Merwin & Bray, 262 Broadway, are agents for the sale of this 
weapon. It is manufactured for Mr. Ballard, the invertor, by Ball & 
Williams, of Worcester. s 


Frank Lesiie’s Montuty for November is truly a rich 
one in all its departments. In addition to its large handsomely colored 
fashion plate, and numerous wood engravings, illustrations of the vari- 
ous articles, patterns, designs, etc., it contains a charming full length 
picture of Miss Kate Chase, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Thig is one of a series of portraits of 
representative women of America, of.which Mrs. President Lincoln was 
the first. The néxt one will be Mrs.G. B. McClellan. The literature 
of this number is well up to the high mark attained by this work, and 
embraces many of the best stories ever published in its pages. Much 
other good reading will also be found, some of it relating to the war, 
some of special interest to the man of science and lever of natural his- 
tory, much to please and benefit the ladies, and all of interest to the 
general reader. Nobody will fail to find an abundance te suit his taste 
im the great variety offered in each issue of this Queen of the Monthlies. 
Published by nk Leslie, New York, at $3a year.—Zastern Mail, 
Waterville, Maine. 


SHINPLASTERS.—The rebels have had a year the start of 
us in the beatitudes of “ shinplasters,” ind money in Dixie has become 
litetally “ filthy lucre.” The Richmond Zzaminer, with doleful pleas- 
antry, tells us that the ragged representations of value called “ currency” 
are so abundant and worthless in the rebel capital that even beggars 
receive it with reluctance, and that: 

“ The enterprising newsboy who sells you your morning papers wi 
* break’ ou a fifty’ if Sai change is suares, and forthwith hes 








a wallet bursting with shinplasters. The little picannie, to whom you 


throw your bridle reins at the hotel entrance, when you come to cast 
him the pittance he expects, disturbs your gravity by whipping from 
his ket, with a look of business, a wallet of overpowering size, and 
adding the shirplaster to his collection. The market women reek with 
the shinplasters, and the shopkeepers draw them lazily over their coun- 
ters, as though tired of raking the shinplasters into their tills. The 

uit of the shinplasters has come to be a pain, and their possession 
Eos taneed to be a pleasure. The God of Mammon is held by no affinity 
to the 8) laster. It lacks the essential of sound—the clear jingle of 
the silver dollar, the ‘thud’ of the gold eagle, and the modes. ‘clink’ 
of the copper penny. Alack! rare is the silvery laugh of the specie un- 
heard, except by the miserly hoarders, as they stir the coin up in their 
hidden coffers, lulling it to sleep with the tune of the ‘Old ifundred’ 
per centum.” 

Exprorts.—The following is the comparative statement of 
the exports (exclusive of specie) from the port of New Ycrk to loreign 
ports for the week ending Nov, 4th and since Jan. ist; 

1861. 
$3,332,052 
107,955,531 


$11,287,583 


1862, 
$4,287, 7:12 


1860. 
For the week.......... $1,743,495 7 
24,045,008 


Previously reported... .79,675,122 
Since Jan. 1st,... $81,418,617 








$128,332,705 

Tue Paris correspondent of the London Gazette relates 
the following story : 

Walking the other day on the beach at Biarritz, Louis Napoleon o-- 
pened to meet an inte cothnwn tof about eight or nine years old, 
who took off his hat as he passed. The Emperor courteously returned 
the salute, and said, ‘‘ Are you English ?” : 

“No,” answered the boy, very quickly, and drawing himself up, 
‘1m American.” 

“Oh! American, are you? Well, tell me, which are you for, North or 
South ?” 

“ Well, father’s for the North, I believe; but I am certainly for the 
South. For which of them are you, sir?” 

The Emperor stroked his moustache, smiled, hesitated a little, and 
then said, “‘I’mfor both!”  - : 

“For both, are you? Well, that’s not so easy,and it will please 
nobody |” 

“* His Majesty let the conversation drop and walked on, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE.—Ballou Brothers hav- 
ing removed to their new and capacious store, 403 Broadway, are now 
ready to supply their numerous customers with every conceivable arti- 
cle of gentlemen’s clothing. The careful attention this enterprising tirm 
has paid to their customers has resulted in forming one of the largest 
trades in New York, 


On Monday, the 17th of Nov., Mr. T. Mason Jones, the 
celebrated orator, will commence his course of lectures in America. 
The first will be at the Irving Hall, and will be devoted to Garibaldi 
and the Italian question. That most exacting journal, the London 
Times, says of him: 


‘* April 4, 1859.—Willis’s Rooms.—Mr. T. Mason Jones, whose oration 
on Curran we noticed a short time since as a promising indication of a 
new talent, seems fast settling into a permanent ‘institution.’ As yet 
he has confined himself to four heroes—Curran, Grattan, Milton and 
Swift—all of whom he peronghy eulogizes, but though his subjects have 
been few, his orations have been frequently repeated, and he is clearly 
acquiring that fame that is only within the reach of exceptional endow- 
ments. undreds of persons with a decent amount of cramming can 
write essays on either or all of the four ~~ men just enumerated, and 
hire a room to read themin; but Mr, T. M. Jones is a real orator, nota 
reader, and therefore he has an attraction of his own. 
good, and his form most striking.” 


His matter is 


< _<emmem 





NEWS, SCRAPS AND ITEMS, 


Tue Governor of Minnesota states that the recent Indian 
troubles in that State have thrown at least 30,000 men, women and 
children out of home, and reduced them to the verge of starvation and 
nakedness. Clothing is greatly needed by the suffering, for the rigors 
of winter are close at hand. 


THE farmers about Savannah, N. Y., are using six cent 
papers of turnip seed as a circulating medium, in the absence of silver. 
They B ony readily among agriculturists. A dollar ortwo in the medium 
would be nice in the pocket. 


Letters from Turin, reaching to the 11th ult., give no very 
favorable account of the progress of Garibaldi toward recovery. His 
surgeons think that his case is a very serious one, and that in all pro- 
ae he cannot be removed from Fort Varignano in less than six 
months, 


AT a banquet lately given at Tronisoe,. in Norway, a dish 
of fresh beef was served which had been found last summer in some tin 
cases buried at Spitzbergen. According to indisputable indications 
these cases were placed there by the Parry ex tion in 1826. The 
meat was perfectly fresh, and had not contracteil any bad smell. 


SQUIRRELS swarm in the woods of Western Virginia and 
come down in droves to the cornfields. The Wheeling Jntelligencer 
cove, ke numerical strength, they may be likened unto the frogs of 

gypt. 


THe Weehawken, one of the iron-clad boats on the plan 
of the Monitor, was launched, a few days ago, at Jersey City. The 
Weehawken has her machinery in, and is completed, with the exception 
of panies on the turret. She is 200 feet in length, 46 feet beam, 11 feet 
10 inches in depth. The turret is 11 inches thick, 21 feet internal 
diameter, and 9 feet high, and pierced for two guns, one 11 inches and 
the other 15 inches, 


THE price of gas in Philadelphia has been reduced from 
$2 25 to $2 per 1,000 feet. The excellence and cheapness of the coal oils 
now in the market have doubtless operated to diminish the consumption 
of gas, and the gas companies generally will probably have te reduce 
their prices in order to compete with the. new illuminating agent, in 
these times when economy is a general necessity. 


PREPARATIONS are now actively going forward in Phila- 
delphia in laying the keel of the new iron-clad steamer Tonawanda, 


Tue young ex-Queen of Naples has entered herself as a 
nun in the Convent of St. Ursula, at Augsburg. The step is rumored 
to be the finale of a Mary Stuart or Countess of Zell romance, with 
love, jealousy, rage and homicide for jents. Ex-King Frans II. 
wey tae against the flight of his consort, who is, however, upheld by 

er Bavarian house, 


Tue Scotia, the Anglo-rebel steamer lately captured by 
our blockaders, is loaded with Enfield rifies’and ammunition, valued at 
$340,000; She has also $250,000 in specie on board. 


Tue English Methodists have. remedied the incidental 
evils of their itinerant system of appointments. They have lengthened 
the term of appointment to three years. 


. Amass of copper, weighing 47,000 pounds, has been un- 
earthed at the Mesnard mines, Lake Superior. The dimensions are: 
—, 15 feet 7 inches; width, 3 feet 7 inches; thickness, 1 foot 6 
nenes. 


Pyor.e often speak of a trillion as a 
The fact is that not a trillion of ds has elap 
of Adam! nor will that ber have elapsed until February ist, in the 
year of our Lord 25,825! for in a trillion of seconds there are 31,687 
years, 52 days, 1 hour, 46 minutes and 10 seconds. 


Over 300 Indians have been convicted by the Miltary 
Commission at the Lower Sioux Agency an gee participators in 
the ine horrible massacres, and are condemned to be hung. Whether 
they live or die rests with the authorities at Washi m. The people 
of esota, to a man, are in favor of their immediate execution. 


possible number. 
d since the ereation 
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PERSONAL. 


Gen. HUNTER will at once return to Port Royal and re- 
sume his command in the ay mere» of the South. Gen. Mitchel was 
not the actual commander, ving been sent only temporarily, while 
Gen. Hunter was on important business at Washington. 


CoM. PENDERGRAST, commandant of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, died on the 7th of a paralytic attack. He was 62 years of age, 
and has been in the naval service of the country for over half a century. 

Com. PREBLE has written an answer to the charges for 
which he was dismissed the naval service, in the case of. the escape of 
the Oveto from the blockade at Mobile. He makes un appeal to the 
President and Secretary Wel'es for an investigation or a court martial, 
and sets forth a defence of his conduct in the matter. 

Rev. Dr. Berrian, Rector of Trinity church, and one of 
the oldest and most respectable divines of this city, died on the 7th of 
November. 

Sir BENJAMIN Bropie,; one of the most distinguished 
surgeons of London, died on the 21st of October. 
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THE ALARUM. 
BY J. H. MCNAUGHTEN. 


Wry is the plough in the furrow still? 

Why is the rust on the board and share? 
Where are the hands that held with a will, 

And the feet that followed from year to year? 
The hands are wielding the streaming blade— 
The feet are treading the crimson mead— 

The bugle and drum thro’ the valley passed, 

And the plough stood still at the bugle blast! 


Why is the corn yet left in the field? 
Why is the noisy mill so still? 
Where is the reaper the sickle to wield, 
And where is the miller to tend the mill? 
The reaper has gone to a field afar, 
And the miller now grinds with the wheels of war— 
The bugle and drum thro’ the valley passed, 
And the mill stood still at the bugle blast! 


Whither are pouring the columns forth, 

While trembles the earth with the jar of cannon? 
To victory! Forward ye men of the North— 

Ye men from the Tay, the Rhine, and the Shannon! 
The ‘‘ mustering place” is the war-shent lea— 
Forward for God and for Liberty! 

So the loom and the anvil, the plough and the mill, 

At the marshalling bugle blast are still. 


BaBBLE Brook, Nov., 1862. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ EAST LYNNE.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—BACK AGAIN! 


LioNEL VERNER had pleaded an engagement, as an excuse for 
quitting his mother’s drawing-room and her guests. It must have 
been at home, we must suppose, for he took his way straight to- 
wards Verner’s Pride, sauntering through the village as if he had 
leisure to look about him, his thoughts deep in his projected im- 
provements. 

Here, « piece of stagnant water was to be filled in; there, was the 
site of his new tenements; yonder, was the spot for a projected 
library, and reading-room; on, he walked, throwing his glances 
parse As he neared the shop of Mrs. Duff, a man came sud- 
denly in view, facing him; a little man, in a suit of rusty black and 
a white neckeloth, with a pale face and red whiskers, whom Lionel 
remembered to have seen once before, a day or two previously. 
As soon as he caught sight of Lionel he turned short off, crossed the 
street, nnd darted out of sight down the Belvidere Road. 

“That looks as though he wanted to avoid me,” thought Lionel. 
“IT wonder who he may be? Do you know who that man is, Mrs. 
Duff?” asked he aloud. For the lady was taking the air at her 
shop-door, and had watched the movement. 

“J don’t know much about him, sir. He have been a stopping in 
the place this day or two. What did I hear his name was, again ?” 
added Mrs. Duff, putting her fingers to her temples in a considering 
fit. “ Jarrum, I think. Yes, that was it. Brother Jarrum, sir.” 

‘‘Brother Jarrum?” repeated Lionel, uncertain whether the 
‘*¢ Brother” might be spoken in a social point of view, or was a name 
bestowed upon the gentleman in baptism. 

‘‘He’s a missionary from abroad, or something of that sort, sir. 
He is come to see what he can do towards converting us.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Lionel, his lip curling with a smile. The 
man’s face had not taken his fancy. ‘‘ Honest missionaries do not 
need run away to avoid meeting people, Mrs. Duff.” 

‘He have got cross eyes,” responded Mrs. Duff. “ Perhaps that’s 
a reason he mayn’t like to look gentlefolks in the face, sir.” 

‘* Where does he come from ?” 

“‘ Well, now, sir, I did hear,” replied Mrs. Duff, putting on her 
considering cap again. ‘‘It were some religious place, sir, that’s 
talked of a good deal in the Bible. Jerico, were it? No. It began 
with a J, though. Oh, I have got it, sir! It were Jerusalem. He 
comes all the way from Jerusalem.” ; 

** Where is he lodging ?” continued Lionel. 

** He have been lodging at the George and Dragon, sir. But to- 
day he have gone and took that spare room as the Peckabys have 
wanted to let since their custom fell off.” 

‘‘ He means to make a stay, then ?” 

‘“* It looks like it, sir. Susan Peckaby, she were in here half-an- 
hour ago, a-buying new ribbons for a cap, all agog with it. He’s a- 
going to hold forth in their shop, she says, and see how many of the 
parish he can turn into saints. I Says it wont be a bad ‘turn,’ sir, 
if it keeps the men from the beer houses.” 

Lionel laughed ashe went on. He supposed it wis a new move- 
ment that would have its brief day and then be over, leaving results 
neither good nor bad behind it; and he dismissed the man from his 
memory. 

He walked on, in the elasticity of his youth and health. All na- 
ture seemed to be smiling around him. Outward things take their 
hue very much from the inward feelings, and Lionel felt happier 
than he had done for months and months. Had the image of Lucy 
Tempest anything to do with this? No—nothing. He had not yet 
grown to love Lucy in that idolising manner, as to bring her ever 
present to him. He was thinking of the change in his own fortunes ; 
he cast his eyes around to the right and the left, and they rested on 
his own domains—domains which had for a time been wrested from 
him; and as his quick steps rung on the frosty road, his heart went 
up in thankfulness to the Giver of all good. 

Just before he reached Verner’s Pride he overtook Mr. Bitter- 
worth, who was leaning against a roadside gate. He had been at- 
tacked by sudden giddiness, he said, and asked Lionel to give him 
an arm home. Liouel proposed that he should come in and remain 
for a while at Verner’s Pride; out Mr. Bitterworth preferred to go 
home. 

‘“‘It is one of my bilious attacks coming on,” he remarked, as they 
went along, ‘I have not had a bad one for this four months.” 

Lionel took him safe home and remained with him for some time, 
talking ; the chief theme being ‘his own contemplated improvements ; 
of that topic Lionel never tired. Altogether, it was late when he 
reached Verner’s Prike. Night had set in, and his dinner was 
waiting. 

He ate it hurriedly—he mostly did eat hurriedly when he was 
alone, as if he were glad to get it over—Tynn waiting on him. Tynn 
liked to wait upon his young master. 
glowing delight since the accession of Lionel. Attached to the old 
family, Tynn had felt it almost as keenly as Lionel himself, when 
the estate had lapsed to the Massingbirds. Mrs. Tynn watt glow 
of delight also. There was no mistress, and shé ruled $e house- 
hold, including Tyun. 4 

The dinner gone away and the wine on the table, Lionel drew his 
chair in front of the fire and fell into a train of thought, leaving the 


Tynn had been in a state of 





wine untouched. Full half an hour had he thus sat, when the en- 
trance of Tynn aroused him. He poured out a glass and raised it to 
his lips. Tynn bore a note on his. silver waiter. 

“ Mattiss’s boy has just brought it, sir. He is waiting to know 
whether there’s any answer.” 

Lionel opened the note, and was reading it, when a sound of car- 
riage wheels came rattling on to the terrace, passed the windows 
and stopped at the hall door. ‘‘ Who can be paying me a visit to- 
night, I wonder?” cried he. ‘Go and see, Tynn.” 

“Tt sounded like one of them rattling one-horse flies from the rail- 
way station,” was Tynn’s comment, as he left the room. 

Whoever it might be they appeared pretty long in entering, and 
Lionel, very greatly to his surprise, heard a sound as of much lug- 
gage being deposited in the hall. He was on the point of going out 
to see when the door opened, and a lovely vision glided forward. A 
young, fair face and form, clothed in deep mourning, with a shower 
of golden curls shading her damask cheeks. For one singlg moment 
Lionel was lost iri the beauty of the vista. Then he reco her, 
before Tynn’s announcement was heard; and his heart leaped as if 
it would burst its bounds. 

“Mrs. Massingbird, sir.” 

Leaped within him fast and furiously. His pulses throbbed, his 
blood coursed on, and his face went hot and cold with its emotion. 
Had he been fondly persuading himself, during the past months, 
that she was forgotten? Truly the present moment rudely un- 
deceived him. 

Tynn shut the door, leaving them alone. Lionel was not so agi- 
tated as to forget the postoe of life. He shook hands with her, 
and, in the impulse of the moment called her Sibylla; and then bit 
his tongue for doing it. 


She burst into tears. There, as he held her hand. She lifted her [ 


lovely face to him ‘with a yearning, pleading look. ‘Oh, Lionel!— 
you will give me a home, won’t you ?” 

What was he to say? He could not, in that first instant, abruptly 
say to her—no, you cannot have a home here. Lionel could not 
hurt the feelings of any one. ‘Sit down, Mrs. Massingbird,” he 
gently said, drawing an easy chair to the fire. ‘‘ You have quite 
taken me by surprise. When did you land?” 

She threw off her bonnet, shook back those golden curls, and sat 
down in the chair, a large heavy shawl on her shoulders. “TI will 
not take it off yet,” she said, in a plaintive voice. ‘‘I am very 
cold.” 

She shivered slightly. Lionel drew her chair yet nearer the fire, 
and brought a footstool for her feet. Repeating his question as he 
dil so. 

‘* We reached Liverpool late yesterday, and I started for home 
this morning,” she answered; her eyelashes wet still, as she gazed 
into the fire. ‘ What a miserable journey it has been!” she added, 
turning to Lionel. ‘ A miserable voyage out; a miserable ending!” 

‘* Are you aware of the changes that have taken place since you 
left?” he asked. ‘ Your aunt is dead.” 

“Yes, I know it,” she answered. ‘They told me at the station 
just now. That lame porter came up and knew me; and his first 
news to me was, that Mrs. Verner was dead. What a greeting! I 
was coming home here to live with her.” 

‘You could not have received my letter; one which I wrote at 
the request of Mrs. Verner in answer to yours.” 

‘¢ What was in it?” she asked. ‘‘I received no letter from you.” 

‘It contained remittances. It was sent, I say, in answer to yours, 
in which you requested money should be forwarded for your home 
passage. You did not wait for it?” 

“T was tired of waiting. I was sick for home. And one day» 
when I had been crying more than usual, Mrs. Eyre said to me that 
if I were so anxious to go theré need be no difficulty about the pas- 
sage money. That they would advance me any amount I might re- 
quire. Oh, I was so glad! I came away by the next ship.” 

“Why did you not write, saying that you were coming ?” 

“TI did not think it mattered—and I knew I had this home to come 
to. IfI had had to go to my old home again at papa’s, then I should 
have written. I should have seemed like an intruder arriving at 
their house, and have deemed it necessary to warn them of it.”’ 

“You heard in Australia of Mr. Verner’s death, I presume ?” 

“‘T heard of that, and that my husband had inherited Verner’s 
Pride. Of course I thought I had a right to come to this home, 
though he was dead. I suppose it is yours now ?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

** Who lives here ?” 

“Only myself.” 

“Have La right to live here—as Frederick’s widow?” she con- 
tinued, lifting her large blue eyes anxiously at Lionel. “I mean 
would the law give it me ?” . 

“No,” he replied, in a low tone. He felt that the truth must be 
be told to her without disguise. She was placing both him and her- 
self in an embarrassing situation. 

‘‘ Was there any money left to me ?—or to Frederick ?” 

“None to you. Verner’s Pride was left to your husband. But at 
his demise it came to me.” 

“Did my aunt leave me nothing ?” 

“She had nothing to leave, Mrs. Massingbird. The settlement 
which Mr. Verner executed on her, when they married, was only for 
her life. It lapsed back to the Verner’s Pride revenues when she 
died.” 

“Then I am left, without a shilling, to the merey of the world!” 

Lionel felt for her—felt for her rather more than was safe. He 
began planning in his own mind how he could secure to her an in- 
come from the Verner’s Pride estate without her knowing whence it 
came. Frederic Massingbird had been its inheritor for a short three 
or four months, and Lionel’s sense of justice revolted against hig 
widow being thrown on the world, as she expressed it, without a 
shilling. 

“The revenues of the estate, during the short time that elapsed 
between Mr. Verner’s death and your husband’s, are undoubtedly 
yours, Mrs. Massingbird,” he said. “TI will see Mattiss about it, 
and they shall be paid over.” 

‘* How long will it be, first ?” 

“A few days, possibly. In a note which I received just now, from 
Mattiss, he tells me he is starting for London, but will be heme the 
beginning of the week. It shall be arranged on his return.” 

“Thank you. And, until then, I may stay here ?” 

Lionel was at a nonplus. It is not a pleasing thing to tell’a lady 
that she must quit your house, in which, like a stray lamb, she has 
taken refuge. Even though it be, for her own fair sake, expedient 
that she should go. : ; 

“T am here alone,” said Lionel, after a pause.’ ‘“ Your temporary 
home had better be with your sisters.” 

‘No, that it never shall,” returned Sibylla, in a hasty tone of 
fear. ‘I will never go home to them, now papa’s away. Why did 
he go? They told me at the station that he was gone, and Jan was 
doctor.” 

“Dr. West is travelling on the continent, as medical attendant and 
companion to a nobleman. At least—I think I heard it was a noble- 
man,” continued Lionel. ‘‘I am really not sure.” 

** And you would like me to go home to those two cross, fault- 
finding sisters!” she resumed. “They would reproach me all day 
long with coming home to be kept. As if it were my fault that I am 
left without anything. Oh, Lionel! don’t turn me out! Let me 
stay till I can see what is to be done for myself. I shall not hurt 


you. It would have been all mine had Frederick lived.” 





He really did not know what to do. Every moment there seemed 


to grow less chance that she would leave the house. A bright thought 


darted into his mind. . It was, that he would get his mother or Decima 
to come and stay with him for a time. 

“ What would you like to take?” he inquired. “ Mrs. Tynn will 
get you anything you wish. I-——” eae 

“ Nothing’ yet,” she interrupted. “I could not eat—I am too 
unhappy. I wiil take some tea presently, but not until Iam warmer, 
I am very cold.” 

She cowered over the fire again, shivering much. Lionel, saying 
he had a note to write, which was in a hurry, sat down to a distant 
table. He penned a few hasty lines to his mother, telling her that Mrs. 
Massingbird had come, under the impression that she was coming to 
Mrs. Verner, and that he could not well turn her out again that night, 
fatigued and poorly as she appeared to him to be. He begged his 
mother to come to him for a¥day or two, in the emergeney, or to 
send Decima. 

‘An undercurrent of conviction ran in Lionel’s mind, during the 
time of writing it, that his mother would not eome; he doubted even 
whether she would allow Decima to come. He drove the thought 
away from him; but the impression remained. Carrying the note 
out of the reom when written, he despatched it to Deerham Court 
by a mounted groom. Ashe was returning to the dining-room he 
encountered Mrs. Tynn. 

“T hear Mrs. Massingbird has arrived, sir,” cried she. 

“Yes,”’ replied Lionel. ‘She will like some tea presently. She 
appears very much fatigued.” 

‘Ts the luggage to be taken up-stairs, sir?” pointing to the pile in 
the hall. ‘Is she going to stay here ?” 

Lionel really did not know what answer to make. 

“She came, expecting to stay,” he said, after a pause. ‘She did 
not know but your mistress was still here. Should she remain, I 
dare say Lady Verner or my sister will join her. You have beds 
ready ?” 

“Plenty of them, sir, at five minutes’ notice.” 

When Lionel entered the room Sibylla was in the same attitude, ° 
shivering over the fire. Unnaturally cold she appeared to be, and 
yet her cheeks were brilliantly bright, as if with a touch of fever. 

“T fear you have caught cold on the journey to-day,” he said. 

“T don’t think so,” she answered. ‘I am cold from nervousness. 
I went cold at the station when they told me that my aunt was dead, 
and I have been shivering ever since. Never mind me; it will go off 
presently.” ; 

Lionel drew a chair to the other side of the fire, compassionately 
regarding her. He could have found in his heart to take her in his 
arms and warm her there. 

“What was that about a codicil?” she suddenly asked him. 
“When my aunt wrote to me upon Mr. Verner’s death, she said 
that a codicil had been lost, or that, otherwise, the estate would have 
been yours.” 

Lionel explained it to hex, concealing nothing. 

“ Then, if that will had been forthcoming, Frederick’s share would 
have been but five hundred pounds ?” : 

“ That is all.” 

“Tt was very little to leave him,” she musingly rejoined. 

“ And still less to leave me, considering my nearer relationship— 
my nearer claims. When the codicil could not be found, the will had 
to be acted upon, and five hundred pounds was all the sum it gave 
me.” 

“ Has the codicil never been found ?” 

“ Never.” - 

“ How very strange! What became of it, do you think ?” 

“I wish I could think what,”-replied Lionel. ‘‘ Although Verner’s 
Pride has come to me without it, it would be satisfactory to solve the 
mystery.” 

Sibylla looked round cautiously, and sunk her voice. 

“Could Tynn or his wife have done anything with it? You say 
they were present when it was signed.” 

“ Most decidedly they did not. Both of them were anxious that I 
should suceeed.” 

“Tt isso strange! To lock a paper up in a desk, and for it to 
disappear of its own accord! The moths could not have got in and: 
eaten it ?” 

“‘Searcely,” smiled Lionel. ‘The day before your aunt died, 
she-——’’ 

“Don’t talk of that,” interrupted Mrs. Massingbird. “I will hear 
about her death to-morrow. I shall be ill if I cry much to-night.” 

She sunk into silence, and Lionel did not interrupt it. It con- 
tinued, until his quick ears caught the sound of the groom’s return. 
The man rode his horse round to the stables at once. Presently 
Tynn came in with a note. It was from Lady Verner. A few lines 
written hastily with a pencil : 

“I do not understand your request, Lionel, or why you make it. 
Whatever may be my opinion of Frederick Massingbird’s widow, I 
will not insult her sense of propriety by supposing that she would 
attempt to remain at Verner’s Pride now oe aunt is dead. It is 
absurd of you to ask me to come; neither shall I send Decima. 
Were I and Decima ——s you it would not be the place for 
Sibylla Massingbird. She her own home to go to.” 

There was no signature. Lionel knew his mother’s handwriting 
too well to require the addition. It was just the note that he might 
have expected her to write. 

What was he to do? In the midst of his ruminations, Sibylla 
rose. 

*“T am warm now,” she said. 
take this heavy shawl off.” 

Lionel rang the bell for Mrs. Tynn. And Sibylla left the room 
with her, 

“ T’ll get her sisters here,” he suddenly exclaimed, the thought of 
them darting into his mind. ‘They will be the proper persons to 
explain to her the inexpediency of her remaining here. Poor girl! 
she does not think of it in her fatigue and grief.” 

He did not give it a second thought, but snatched his hat and went 
down himself toDr. West’s, with strides as long ss Jan’s. Entering 
the general sitting-room without ceremony, his eyes fell upon a 
supper-table and Master Cheese, the latter regaling himself upon 
apple-puffs to his heart’s content. 

‘‘ Where are the Miss West’s?” asked Lionel. . 

“Gone to a party,” responded the young géfifleman, as soon as he 
could get his mouth sufficiently empty to speak" 

“* Where to?” ¥ 

“‘ ToHeartburg, sir. It’sa ballat old Thingumtight’s, the doctor’s. 
They are gone off in gray gauze, with branches of white flowers 
hanging to their curls, and they call that mourning. The fly is to 
bring them back at two in the morning. They left these apple-puffs 
for me and Jan. Jan said he should not want any, he’d eat meat; 
so I have got his share and mine!” 

Master Cheese appeared to be enjoying the shares, too. Lionel 
lett him to it, and went thoughtfully back to Verner’s Pride. 

(To be continued.) 


“T should like to go up-stairs and 


Tat DanGrrovs Beast.—Hannibal, the dangerous ele- 
hant of Van Amburgh’s, which has already killed sev persons, had 
D ethet outbreak the other day at Tiffin, Ohio. After kicking up a 
promiscuous row, it broke into the wagon of a travelling confectioner 
and m half a shake of its proboscis, devoured 6,000 ginger snaps, 70 
unds of assorted candies, and 40 pounds of French kisses, A few iron 
alls would be the best digestible matter for Hannibal. 
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GEN. W. H. FRENCH. 


Gen. Frencu was born in Maryland, in 1816, and entered 
West Point in 1833. He received his commission of 2d Lieutenant 
of the 1st Artillery, July 1, 1837. In December of that year he was 
made Assistant Docmniedeey of Subsistence. July 1, 1838, he was 
promoted to Ist Lieutenant, and in 1847 was made Acting Assistant 
Adjutant-General to Gen. Patterson, and soon after was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to Gen. Pierce. He was breveted Captain for gallant 
and meritorious conduct at Cerro Gordo, and was breveted Major 
for his bravery at Contreras and Cherubuseo. On Sept. 28, 1861, he 
was made Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 





FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES OF THE LATE GEN. 
MITCHEL. 


We gave in No. 370 a most exeellent portrait of Gen. 
Mitchel. We have now to give a sketch of funeral solemnities 
at Beaufort, S. C., where he died, on ay, Oct. 27, at half-past 
six in the evening, from the effects of a t-fever, which has 
many of the symptoms of yellow fever. y, however, of the 
most experienced physicians maintain that it is only the marsh 
fever, caused by malaria from the surr swamps and other 
mephitic exhalations. Others declare that it was the genuine 
scourge itself brought from Key West. He was attended by Drs. 
Crane and Mitchel, who did all that human skill could accomplish. 
Rev. Dr. Strickland, 48th N. Y. V., was with him till he breathed 
his last. He was buried on Friday, in the graveyard of the old 
Episcopal Church, in Beaufort, at noon, followed by regiments of 
artillery, cavalry and infantry. Gen. Brannan, now in chief-com- 
mand, Gens. Terry and Saxton, Admiral Dupont, Capt. Rodgers, 
and other prominent officers united in the solemn obsequies. Dr. 
Strickland performed the funeral service. 

Gen. Brannan issued the following order upon this sad event: 


UARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 
n inal. ‘ort Royal, 8. C., Nov. 1, 1862, 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 47.—The Tenth Army Corps will learn with 
regret of the death of its Commander, Maj..Gen. O, M. Mitchel, who 
departed this life at half-past six o'clock on the evening of the 30th 
October, 1862, at Beaufort, 8. C. 
Maj.-Gen. O. M. Mitchel was a graduate of the Military Academy, 





West Point, 1829, but retired from the army after a short period of 


service, until thedanger of his country called him to arms. At 
the outbreak of the present rebellion Bes the West, where he com- 
manded a division of our ony as Brigadier-General of Volunteers, he 
proved himself to be a ant and efficient commander. 

Brief as his career in the pou of the South, yet had he, already, 
won the esteem and regard of all, by his en 
the movements of the corps st the adjo 
ness and tempered justice 
duties of the De ent. 

He died with the calm fortitude of a believi 
we lament the death of a gallant soldier and a 


rebels, and the firm- 
Christian, and while 


mander. 


As an appropriate tribute of respect to hismemory, on the day follow- 
ing the receipt of this Order, at every military post of this Department, 
red, commencing at meridian, and the flag 
displayed at half-mast from that hour to sunset on 
the same day, and for yx AL 8 the prescribed badge of mourning will 

bens rps. 


thirteen minute guns 
of the Union to 


be worn by the officers of euth Co 
. BRANNAN, 


e 
J. M. 
Brigadier-(yeneral Commanding. 





THE FAIR APOTHECARY, MISS BUCKNER. 


A FEW mornings ago, a party of three, consisting of an 
elderly lady, in gold  sanemy | a young lady, fair, fresh and 18, 
and asleek-looking gentleman of 30 were discovered riding leisurely 
in a carriage, near Fairfax Court House. Despite the official pass 
they exhibited when challenged by the guard, there was something 
suspicious in their appearance, and they were consigned, especiall 
the ladies, to the tender mercies. of the gallant Provost-Marshal. 
Upon being questioned, a ve their names as Mr. Bailey, popu- 
larly known as Parson Buc Bailey, and who seems to have been 
christened after, what he most eminently deserves, that English 
institution, Old Bailey. The lady in specs, with the fine aquiline 
nose, was Mrs. Turner, who has the good fortune to carry out 
her Secession principles in private life, having belonged to two 
Unions—marriage, of course. 

The third “ suspect” was the daughter of “ old gold specs,” and 
answered to the name of Miss Alice .Buckner, thus evidently being 
the ae | of some previous reunion of her mother’s. Now if 
there is anything a wise man steers elear of it is crinoline, and this 
wisdom is part and parcel of the American soldier’s courtesy; 
nevertheless, a woman’s petticuat naturally covers an enormous 
mine of mischief, and it was therefore resolved to investigate. One 
of the soldiers who arrested this amiable trio owed the revolver he 
wore to finding it slung under the hoops of a National General’s 
niece. After considerable trouble, a female was found te search 
these ladies. On the elder there was nothing discovered of an un- 
feminine and suspicious nature. There was, of course, the usual 

uantity of padding, whalebone and other fictions which constitute 
emale symmetry. en, however, the mysteries of the younger 
were inquired into, the murder—or rather the rhubarb and magnesia 
were out. We dare not more particularly describe the parapher- 
nalia of female underclothing. We shall content ourselves by 
a with a blush, that inside the fair young lady’s bustle 
were found 127 ounces of quinine, with a “rebel mail.” The New 
York Times, with its usual simplicity, says that a more elaborate 
search of Miss Buckner brought to light ‘a seeret cipher document 
concealed in her petticoats !”” 

Buck Bailey and Miss Buckner were sent to the old Capitol 
prison, but the old lady with the “‘ hookey nose” and ‘“ gold specs” 
was allowed to remain with her relatives. They have since been 
released upon taking the oath of allegiance; but we suggest to the 
Provost- 
allegiance, let the fair concealers of medicine in future be compelled 
to take the physic foundon their persons. This amiable party have 
since been allowed to return to their home in Rectorsville, Va., 
minus the medicine. 


> 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Insipr Out. By “ A SrInGuULAR Man.” 

Clasbuck, Publishers, 

“A Curious Book, by a Sitigular Man,” that it certainly is, if indeed 
it be by aman atall, The strange unrealness of the incidents make us 
doubt whether the author can be of the practical, virile sex. We con- 
fess to having found seattered here and there in his book such rich 
gems of thought that we must allow him to possess, whoever or what- 


Miller, Matihews & 


ever he may be, deep insight into some of the mysteries of life ; most of 


all into the sacred mystery of suffering. Yet these rich geme are set in 
such a mass of improbable, almost impossible events, described in dic- 
tion so stfited and affected, that it is hard to persuade oneself they age 
in uny degree drawn from life. If so, it is certainly more like the if 
galvanism than that of any real, walkin , thinking human beings such 
as we see around us rey oy 8 The author undoubtedly does his own 
conceptions injustice by his peculiar phraseology, arid forces us to do 
the same. Nothing is added to a good thought or vigorous depiction of 
either men or things in a fine prose style, by using the lambie Dactyl or 
any other foot of prosody; only a sing-sone effect is produced, inhar- 
monious to the ear and wearying, to the Nor is anything a 
writer has to say ever improved by carr back such a} of 
words that we must look twice to disco meaning. Least of 
all can we overlook such defects in a wr | no excuse in inhe- 
rent weakness of thought, which must d by verbiage. He 
who could write the splendid passage at p Unreturned Love ;”’ 
he who could, as in another passage, in i give so sublime a 
reason for all human suffering, should descend to the 
tricks of. language that abound throug ook. The tone of 
thought is in many parts morbid; it is a book of upheaval 
to the mind, of destruction and an attem) ruction, which fails 
to please. Yet, though we see so plain! alts, for the sake of 
some most beautiful passages and satisf: ts, we would say to 
the author, ‘“‘ Write again. First, study ‘e of real life, more 
of simple Anglo-Saxon English: think : tat you have within 
you, and then write again.” 
JAPANISE 


eter 


Nerwspaprr. — The ¢ 
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which is, abuse of its cotemporary edito 


and activity, in directing 
which he conducted the administrative 


nd friend, let us endea- 
vor to emulate the virtues and soldierly qualities of our late Com- 


arshal a better preventive—instead of taking the oath of 
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WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 


GrinevRA GUERRABELLA has appeared, and the fashionable 

; Season may be said to have commenced, There was a very crowded 
audience at the Academy of Music on Monday evening last to assist at 
her debut, and we will say a more icy-cold, miserable, inapprecia-ive 
congregation of bipeds we never beheld. It seemed impossible to move 
them to the expression of any opinion. We should judge that four- 
fifths of those present had never witnessed an operatic performance be- 
fore. Madame Guerrabella is surpassingly beautiful—beautiful not 
only in features but in form, with a fine presence and a graceful manner. 
Her face beams with expression, and refiects with great vividness every 
shade of sentiment and passion. As an actress she has much dramatic 
power and abandon, while at the same time she is eminently graceful 
and pleasing in manner. As a singer she offers many points for admi- 
ration, She is finely educated and gives evidence of a true artist in 
the perfect finish of all that she does. We do not believe there was 
an crror in taste from the beginning to the end, so thoroughly was 
everything studied and so perfectly were ali her powers under her con- 
trols Her voice is not robust, but it is of beautiful quality, especially 
in the higher notes. In the lower and middle registers the voice lacks 
timbre, and her care not to force these notes takes something away 
from the intensity of the —s and destroys, in a measure, the 
strength of the delineation. But still there is power enough for the 
roduction of oatking contrasts, and Madame Guerrabella made many 

e impassioned points, especially in the third and fourth acts. Her 
rendering of these reached a high point of excellence and stamped her 
as a fine dramatic vocalist. Her style will grow upon the people, and 
we feel sure that she will become a great favorite with the New York 
public. We shall speak of her more fully another time, merely otting 
now that she was twice called before the eurtain and received a libera 
amount of bouquets. Brignoli sang with more than his usual passion, 
but he sharpeued terribly. In this, however, he was beaten famously 
by Amodio, who, in the third act, commenced fully a quarter tone sharp 
and gallantly kept at that pitch until the close of the solo. The chorus 
was very poor indesd, and the band was by no meaus up to its usual ex- 
cellence. These things must be mended; they are utterly unworthy of 
a place, and are not a little insulting to the intelligence of the 
audience. 

The German Opera at Wallack’s old theatre has made a decided hit, 
if we may judge by the crowded audiences which attend the representa- 
tions. The management has shown untiring energy in producing novel- 
ties for the public, and the manner in which they are produced merits 
the success which they have achieved. The latest novelty was Adolph 
Adam’s very charming comic opera, “‘ The Postilion of Lonjeaumeau,” 
which was so weil received that it was repeated four times. The music 
was melodious aud full of vivacity, and the plot is both interesting and 
amusing. The chorus and orchestra are exceedingly good, and the 
principal characters are equally sustained; no one of the artists being 
fine, but all being competent to fill their rdles to the satisfaction of a 
non-exigeant audience. The whole performance has a certain amount 
of completeness which renders it able, and enables one,to thor- 
oughly enjoy the excellent music selected. Madame Rotéer and Herr 
Quint deserve special complimentary mention; also Anschutz, the able 
conductor. Mozart’s ‘“‘ Zauberfléte?’ wij] be performed this week. 

We are happy to be able to announce that Robert Stoepel’s beautiful 
cantata, “ Hiawatha,” will be produced at Irving Hall in December, 
Matilda Heron —— reading the connecting links of the poem, and 
Carlotta Patti and Mr. Wm. Castles sustainifg the vocal parts. A large 
orchestra and chorus will be eng 


= 


ed, and the whole will be conducted 
by the composer in person. We shall at last have the pleasure of hear- 
ing this irable work properly rendered. 
he beautiful little South American girl, Teresa Carreiio, of whom we 
spoke a week or two since, performed at a private invitation soirée at 
rving Hall, on Friday evening, before a crowded audience of distin- 
guished amateurs, professors and critics. She fully sustained the judg- 
ment we recorded of her in advance, She is a child-wonder, with a 
thousand times more than a child’s average musical intelligence. Still 
she is the veriest child in all else save that exquisite musical organiza- 
tion with which nature has so specially endowed her. Her ways are 
sweet and endearing, full of childish vivacity, warmhearted, a little 
wayward, affectionate, a mixture of the tears and smiles of summertime, 
a precious boon, deeply to be cared for and loved. We shall not notice 
her performance in detail, but simply record that it created a profound 
sensation upon all present, and awakened a most extraordinary enthu- 
siasm. She was applauded to the echo, and a thousand terms of endear- 
ment were lavished upon the wonder-child pianist. When she appears 
before the great public she will create an excitement greater than any 
we have had to record of late years. 

It is rumored that Gottschalk will give another series of concerts at 
Irving Hall early in December. 

The Myers Sisters—two young, charming and talented children— 

ive a concert at Dodworth’s Rooms on Thursday evening, the 13th 

st. Their entertainment will be a most delightful one, and we hope to 
see the hall crowded. They deserve a great success. 

The niggardly, un; jiousjand ungrateful New York Philharmonic 
Society gave their first concert at Irving Hall, on Saturday evening, 
the 7th inst. It has cut off its paying eg essional subscribers, because 
some small-souled pettifog-going teacher sold the performance tickets, 
having had enough and to spare of the concern at the re..carsals, ar! 
they have cut off the courtesies to the press, always by th_m grudgingly 
bestowed, because they thought that they were stron, enough to lv 
without its help. It would have been wise, however, to have held on 
to both a little longer, as they would have served to fill up some of the 
empty benches observable on Saturday evening at irving Hall. A year 
or two since the Academy of Music was hardly large enough to con- 
tain their huge proportions, but to-day they have shrunk down to about 
half the capacity of Irving Hall, and they will probably seek re!uge in 
Dodworth’s saloon next year. The mighty are indeed fallen, aud their 

roud stomachs will have to become acquainted with a poorer kind of 
ood. It is true the society is pretty old now and not any too good, but 
it is hardly time forit to have arrived at its dotage yet. If, however, 
it is oy | through ppronesse decay, it will at least make wey for 
a young and healthy Philharmonic Society which will bury i: decently, 
but without regret, saying, ‘‘ Peace to its meanness! Amen!” Mr, Wil- 
liam Mason was the sole attraction at this concert, and he might have 
been in better company. 

It would seem that Niblo’s Gardén had given up the drama, after its 
brief season of unexampled success with Edwin Forrest and the attendant 
attractions of Mr. Hackett during the past six weeks, and Miss Heron 
during the two last, returning to its old love, the I’avel pantomime. 
Although one of the first, if not the first, to mention it, we may, how- 
ever, state that it is not yet “ off with its new passion,” the legitimate 


drama. In other words, after the next fortnight, its management will 

ain legitimatize itself, and return to Edwin Forres: on four nights of 
the week, and Miss Heron on the other two. Should it do this as suc- 
cessfully as it has utilized their talents during the past eight, Mr. 
Wheatley may be ae on having foun< « couch of rose-leaves 
to enjoy his managerial siesta upon, with sca vcly a critical thorn to 


irritate his skin, callous as managerial skins tisually are to all thorns 
save those to be found in a bitter newspaper criicle, or the debit side of 
the ledger of their treasurers. And so we close for the present our 
leaf inscribed with the name of Edwin Forrest, writing that of the 
Ravels on the next one—albeit there is only :-ne of them in the company 
now at Niblo’s. He,however, has brouzht his rong. marve) with him, 
the boy that out-jumps Leotard and out-».mpillaerostates Hanlon, to 
startle the city once more with the security that he will not break his 
neck, although*he every night bids fuir to do so—a pleasant safety to 
to the female part of creation, who love the dreaded possibility when 
they are certain that the charice is an utter improbability, and would 
have an unspeakable delight in seecing a man guillotined, provided the 
truncated body could walk off to the nearest surgeons, with its head 
under its arm, enjoying a reasonable chance of having that head once 
more united to its shorn neck, aud able to swallow, with a fair prospect 
of its food ultimately paying a visit to its digestive organs without any 
| danger of running off the ti ack or taking “‘ A Leap in the Dark.” Miss 
Matilda Heron’s engagement has been an extraordinary success. ‘The 
early furore which her performance of Camille created has been more 
than renewed. Niblo’s has been crowded from parquette to gallery, the 
receipts exceeding $1,000 a night. No stronger proof of her pepuie rity 
and the greatness of her acting can be adduced. 

The revival of Morton’s fine comedy, ‘Speed the Plough,” at Wal- 


lack’s Theatre, has proved si)other brilliant success for that ests)li«h- 
ment. Very judicious aiterations have been made, resulting in a moze 
harmonious and consecutive action, without interfering with the design 


of the author. The cast embraces*all the promivent strepgih of the 






company, and is, probably, the best acted piece of the comedy xerics yet 
presented to the public. It has been performed in siternation with the 
new comedy, “‘ Bosom Friends,” for two weeks, and will probabty be 
called fur repeatedly during theseagon. We must give a word of kindly 


mention to the young debutant, Miss Mary Barrett, daughter of the late 
George Barrett, who acquitted herself very promisingly in the character 
east her in “ Speed the Plough.” 

Miss Laura Keene has discarded, at least for the present, her last 
managerial effort, “No Rest for the Wicked,” which was sustained 
solely by the admirable acting of the company. This alone attracted 
the large audiences for the past weeks, but even this was not sufficient 
to compensate for the total lack of merit in the piece. The deeply iute- 
resting drama, “‘ Rachel the Reaper,” in which Miss Keene is as truly 
great, has been revived, and will be performed during the whole of the 
present week, together with the humorous farce of “ Betsey Byker,” in 
which Mrs. Sédley Brown is the principal attraction. The fairy spec- 
tacle of *‘ Blondette” will be produced on the 24th inst., in a style of 
unsurpassed splendor. 

We regret to say that Mr. Edwin Booth is 4 very sorry kind of a 
lover, an the stove at least whetever he mer he i yrivate life. His 








" rae ~ mt hace tihuded Mr. Beoth to ‘act of their | pretty little trifie for the National Sanitary Fund in the shape of 
j greater difliculty on that account, and the increased necessity for study 


to make something out of them. If he deemed them beneath his study, 
he should not have included them in his re ire. He, however, ré 
deemed himself by his very fine sonation of the charaeter of Sit 
Giles Overreach, which he interpréted with much power and marked 
originality, The present is the last week of Mr. Booth’s engagement; 
those who have not seen him should go and see him. 

Another deeply interesting new drama at Barnum’s this week, called 
“ Isabella; or,a Woman’s Life.” It will be played on alternate nights 
with “‘ Pauvrette; or, Under the Snow,” which still attracts crow 
audiences. Commodore Nutt is preparing for his European tour, and 
will only be able to hold a few more levees, so our country and city 
friends should make haste to see him. It is their last chance. The 
beautiful Tropical fish are still at the Museum, together with number- 
less extraordinary curiosities. 


ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


“Tue PuysicaL Man or On10.”—The commissioner of 
Statistics of the State of Ohio, in his annual report, says: “‘ That Pro- 
fessor Henry and himse)f have Sean euaeens years enguzed in defin 
the Ameriean man, by accurate meas ents. He presents only suc 
of these as go to deseribe accurately the men of Ohio. For this pur- 
pose he gives the measurements of 300 farmers, miners and laborers in 
sever..1 counties; of 230 others in 11 villages; and five companies of 
Kenney’s cavalry, all native Americans. The following racy to be 
the general result of these measurements: That the man of Ohio is five 
feet nine and one-third inches high, and is taller than any European 
nation of which there are measurements. He is taller than the Be — 
by several inches; than the English, and even the Scotch Highlanders. 
The Highlanders, however, exceed the Americans around the chest, and 
are, on the whole, the stoutest. In complexion, eyes and hair the light 
predominates over the dark. The prevailing hair is brown, and the pre- 
vailing eyes gray or blae. Imone word, the native American is a modi- 
fled iw the time of Tacitus, and such he ought to be from his 
antecedents. 


NEBUL&.—That class of heavenly bodies known under the 
appellation of nebulz, has been, for more than a century past, one of 
very generalinterest. These “eee ve ris* to the sublime s 
tions of La Place and the elder srochal, on the cosmogany of the uni- 
verse. The “ Nebular Hypothesis” of La Place has been discussed by 
more learning and — than perhaps any theory of modern times. 
It had the great merit of being comprehensive, embracing every variety 
of planetary phenomena, so far as relates to motion. But the powers of 
the telescope have almost dissipated all the nebule of the heavens. In 
most instances these masses of apparently chaotic matter have been 
discovered to be nothing but swarms of stars, so crowded together as 
not to be distinguishable, except with very large telescopes. Ithough 
there still exist objects which appear as nebule in the most powerful 
telescopes hitherto constructed, yet it may well be considered as certain 
that with still more powerful Selescepes they too may be resolved into 
individual stars. The nebule for ages have been regarded as having at 
least three characteristics in common with the fixed stars; a permanency 
of form and position in space, and a uniformity of brilliancy. Nothing 
was, therefore, more unlooked for and startling than the announcement 
last year, by D’Arrest, of vopennages, that a nebule discovered by 
Hind, of London, in 1852, had disappeared altogether. Subsequently 
he announced that a nebula, discovered by ‘Tempel, had shured the same 
fate; and a few weeks ago he declared thata nebula, discovered by Tutile 
in 1859, at Cambridge, had became so reduced that it was but just visible 
in his telescope. These three instances of a change of brilliancy are 
thus well established, That they are periodical changes, would seem 
to be the fact from the reappearance of the Hind nebula, not long since, 
A few of the stars have been ascertained to be variable in lustre, but 
that » whole stellar swarm should thus at once become variable ig‘truly 
astonishing. 


AMONG the works that may be looked for early next year 


is a History of the English Stage, from the Restoration to the Death of 
Edmund Kean. 


A BioGrRAPHY of Father Mathew, founded on his diaries, 
letters, etc., is in course of preparation by Mr. Maguire, M.P. for Dun- 
garvon. " 

Maize Paper AND Maize CLotu.—Mr. John D. Jones, of 
Providence, has received from his son, now at Vienna, some very hand- 
some specimens of paper, made from maize straw, at the imperial paper 
manufactory, Austria. We believe that it cannot be produced as cheaply 
as paper made of rags. But in the experiments necessary for making 
the puper, it was discovered that the maize plant contained a fibre capa- 





ble of being spun or woven, which furnishes in its waste a chevp paper. 
Dr. Von Welsbach, the Director of the Imperial Printing Establish- 
ment in Vienna, has secured patents in all the great European States for 
e: iracting the maize fibre in a form like flax, so that it can be spun or 


woven like flax thread. In these days, when there are s0 many experi- 
ments to procure a substitute for cotton, this trial of the niuaize plant is 
of interest. 


A ComEpy by Schiller, the existence of which had been 
carefully concealed by its author, has come to light, and is in the hands 
of his surviving daughter, who wil! publish it. 


HUMORS OF THE WAR. 
WE learn that the Butternuts are likely to be very badly 
frost-bitten this season, 


AN Indiana paper says that John Morgan is a devil. 
he is A-bad-un, 

JOHN MorGan is a bad example. 
will follow him. 


Yes, 


But we hope our troops 


Cow-HAIr is used as a substitute for wool in the South. 
We wonder how often the rebels shear their’cows. 

Tue Virginians are xdopting a new form of abolitionism. 
They are havging all their negrocs to prevent them frou rising. 

We do not think that the South, while it has such a pre- 
cious set of blades, need complaiu of the want of weapons. 


TENNYSON, the English laurcate, has pronounced against 
the Federal ciuse. We suppose he will soon be writing rhymes about 
us. The author of “ Maud” will probably give us some of his maudlin 
verses. 


Tue city of Vicksburg. it is said. presented a claim of 


$90,000 to the Confederate Gov rnment, for allowing her to be bom- 
barded. We wonder whut she wil! charge the Government for allowing 
the niggers in the employ of the Federal authorities to dig that grand 
cut-off, which, ac the first high water, will leave her three miles from 
the river. 


THE APPEAL OF MUDSILLS. 


Dear children of the South, we know 
That we are born to rule; 

Our teachers used to tell us so 
When we attended school. 


Let Yankee mudsills till the lands 
An! lay the forests flat; 

Your little feet and little hands 
Were never made for that. 


Oh, it would be a wicked thing, 
\.d false to nature’s law, 

Th . you a sledge should ever swing, 
‘/x work with buck and saw! 


Leave such degrading tasks to us 
Whose hands and feet are big ; 

Aud let your pleasure be to buss 
And propagate the Nig. 


Tue rebels are full of admiration of theirGen. Stuart, who 

made the Inte riid through Maryland and Pennsylvania. He is cer- 
tainly no commou character. He ia the most splendid horse thief in the 
country. 


Ir our new recruits cannot at once 


them fight in their old clothes. A stout an 
more in battle than a thousand uniforms, 


SPORTSMEN tell us that the hunting season has at lust 
come. The bagging of game is now in order. Our Generals will please 
take notice. 
‘* Waar did your brother die of?” said the Marquis Spinola 
to Sir Horace Vere. 

“ Te died, sir, of having nothing to do.” 


We apprehend that some of our Generals may die, not of having 
nothing to do, but of doing it. 


Tue ladies of Charleston probably sacrificed all their stec| 
elad skirts to build the rebel ram launched there, as the dames of Cr 
thage cut off their long locks to make bow strings of. 


et their uniforms, let 
resolute he:irt is worth 








] 
Sitver Commne.—The Washoe miners are making 





es 


of,silyer .stamp.d with an appropriate inscription, and worth $20,000, 
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* ANGEO*REBEL STEAMER ANGLIA, CAPTURED OFF BULL'S BAY, 25 MILES NORTH OF OHARLESTON, BY THE U 8S. GUNBOATS RESTLESS AND FLAG, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19, AND NOW LYING AT BROOKLYN 
7 ; NAVY YARD, 
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to run into Bull’s Bay, about 25 miles north of Charleston. The 
Anglia was captured by the Restless and the gunboat Flag on the 
19th of October, as she was running into Bull’s Bay. She is also 
laden with a very valuable cargo of rifles, ammunition and clothing, 
valued at $350,000. Both these vessels were conveyed into Port 
Royal by the gunboat Flambeau. 


= 


THE U. S. GUNBOAT MARBLEHEAD ENTERING 
CHARLESTON HARBOR. 


One of the boldest things of the war was lately performed 
by Capt. Nicholson, of the National gunboat Marblehead, when he 
entered the harbor of Charleston, and taking up a position at an 
angle with Forts Moultrie and Sumter, challenged them both by 
pitching a shell at each of them, paying his first attention to Sumter. 
After a short delay, as though it require a little time to recover 
from such an impudent :lemonstration, Fort Sumter replied, and 
half an hour after Fort Moultrie returned the compliment. The 
firing on the side of the rebels was very bad, not one of them striking 
the gunboat, while two out of three of the shells fired from the 
Marblehead sent the sand flying about in all directions. After 

itching about 30 shells, Capt. Nicholson was recalled by a signal 
from the Flag Ship. 














| 





THE HOLD OR DUNGEON OF THE ENGLISH PIRATE 
STEAMER ALABAMA. 


Tus sketch, supplied to us by one of the released men, 
who came home in the Brilliant, needs little description. It speaks 
for itself. Here were confined, some in irons, the unhappy crews 





} 
| 
| 
THE REBEL STEAMER GOVERNOR MILTON, CAPTURED BY THE U, 8S. FLOTILLA IN ST. JOHN’ S RIVER, FLORIDA. | 


CAMP OF THE CONTRABANDS AT FORT PICKERING, 
TENNESSEE. 


Amonc other disadvantages under which we labor is that 
of the negroes. The rebels, of course, have no scruples on this | 
head, but, in accordance with their system of considering them as 
property, put them to their full use as animals. The National Gov- 
ernment, on the other han4, treat them as human beings, and are, 
consequently, put to considerable expense, trouble, danger and in- 
convenience—for, as there are Benedict Arnolds and Jeff. Davises 
among the whites, so th re are spies among the blacks, and the ut- 
most vigilance is needful to prevent these ostensible refugees from 
giving intelligence to the enemy. Indeed, so debased has the “ di- 
vine institution ””’ made many of the men thus rescued from slavery, 
that they are just qs willing to betray their saviours as their 


ressors. 

"Bione to Fort Pickering, Memphis, and on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, the National Government has formed a Camp for the con- 
trabands, which our Artist, Mr Lovie, sketched lately. He says 
that they are employed in labor about the fort, which they perform 

gly enough—but accustomed to work only under the Tash, they 
do not seem to understand to labor freely, even though paid a pro 
rata for whafthey do. With firm overseers, they, however, contain 
material, which, with judicious culture, may be elevated and made 
more useful as free laborers than as slaves. 

» 


THE CAPTURE OF THE REBEL STEAMER GOV. | 











MILTON. 


_ Wuen Gen. Brannan made his expedition to St. John’s 
river, Florida, he found in it a steamer that had been named after 
the Governor, and which had been very active in the service of the 
rebels. Asa specimen of a Southern-built transport steamer, we 
Sive an exact picture of her. 


= 
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CAPTURE OF THE ANGLO-REBEL STEAMERS SCOTIA 
AND ANGLIA. 


As a set-off to the losses we have sustained by the Ala- 
4, we must put the several valuable prizes taken by our block- 
aders. The two ‘atest captures are among the most valuable, being 
the Scotia, which was “pes on her way from Nassau; she was 
commanded by Captain T.S Dibby, of Charleston, who was paroled 
at Boston last spring. She had on board a‘most valuable cargo of 
blankets and cloths, valued at $750,000. The Scotia was THE U. & GUNBOAT MARBLEHEAD ENGAGING FORTS SUMTER AND MOULTRIE, CHARLPSTON HARBOR.-- FROM A SKEICH BY MR. HARRY 

the on the 17th of Ovtwber, as she wes alut WEST, MASTER'S MATE OF THE MARBLEHEAD. 
























of the vessels which had fallen into the hands of the infamous and 
drunken pirate Semmes. His ca having accumulated on his 
hands, he was compelled to forego his intention of burning the Bril- 
liant, and ferwepled the plundered sailors to New York in her. 
M as we abhor any obligation to England, we trust, since 
Admiral Milne has sent three British gunboats to capture the 
pirate, that he will secon meet with his deserts. Such is the humilia- 
tion to which the imbecility or treachery of our antediluvian Secre- 
tary of the Navy has reduced us. 








THE BEAUTY OF WINTER. 


EVEN Winter to me hath a thousand delights, 

With its short, gloomy days, and its long, starry nights! 
And I love to go forth, ere the dawn, to inhale 

The health-breathing freshness that fioats in the gale; 
When the sun riseth red o’er the crest of the hill, 

And the trees of the woodland are hoary and still ; 
When the motion and sound of the streamlet are lost, 
In the icy embrace of mysterious frost ; 

When the hunter is out on the shelterless moor, 

And the robin looks in at the cottager’s door ; 

When the spirit of Nature hath folded his wings, 

To nourish the seeds of all glorious things, 

Till the herb and the leaf, and the fruit, and the flower, 
Shall awake in the fulness of beauty and power. 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XXX.-——-CONTINUED. 


Fania} 








Mr. BuisTRODE went down to the library to receive his kinswoman. 
It would have been strange if he had failed to remember that Christ- 
mas evening nearly two years before, upon which he had gone down 
to the shadowy room at Felden, with every hope of his heart crushed, 
to ask for comfort from the woman he loved. It would have been 
strange if, in the brief interval that elapsed between his leaving the 
drawing-room and entering the library, his mind had not flown 
back to that day of desolation. If there was an infidelity to Lucy in 
that sharp thrill of pain that pierced his heart as the old memory 
came back, the sin was as short-lived as the agony which it brought 
with it. He was able now to say, in all singleness of heart, ‘‘ I made 
a wise choice, and I shall never repent of having made it.” 

The library was a small apartment at the back of the dining-room. 
It was dimly lighted, for Aurora had lowered the lamp. She didnot 
want Mr. Bulstrode to see her face. 

“My dear Mrs. Mellish,” said Talbot gravely, ‘I am so surprised 
at this visit, that I scarcely know how to say I am glad to see you. ' 
I fear something must have happened to cause your travelling alone. 
John is ill, perhaps, or——” 

He might have said much more if Aurora had not interrupted him 
by casting herself upon her knees before him, and looking up at him 
with a pale, agonised face, that seemed almost ghastly in the dim 
lamplight. . 

It was impossible to describe the look of horror that came over 
Talbot Bulstrode’s face as she did this. It was the Felden scene 
over again. He came to her in the hope that she would justify her- 
self, and she tacitly acknowledged her-humiliation. 

She was a guilty woman, then; a guilty creature, whom it would 
be his painful duty to cast out of that pure household. She was a 
poor, lost, polluted wretch, who must not be admitted into the holy 
atmosphere of a Christian gentleman’s home. 

‘‘ Mrs. Mellish! Mrs. Mellish!” he cried, ‘‘ what is the meaning 
ofthis? Why do you give me this horrible pain again? Why do 
you insist upon humiliating yourself and me by such a scene as 
this ?” 

« Oh, Talbot, Talbot!” answered Aurora, “I come to you because 
you are good and honorable. I ama desolate, wretched woman, and 
I want your help—I want your advice. I will abide by it; I will, 
Talbot Bulstrode, so help me Heaven.” . 

Her voice was broken by her sobs. In her passignate grief and 
confusion she forgot that it was just possible such an appeal as this 
might be rather bewildering in its effect upon Talbot. But perhaps 
even amid his bewilderment, the young Cornishman saw, or fancied 
he saw, something in Aurora’s manner which had no fellowship with 
guilt, or with such guilt as he had at first dreaded. I imagine that 
it mnst have been so, for his voice was softer and his manner kinder 
when he next addressed her. 

“ Aurora,” he said, “for pity’s sake, be calm. Why have you 
left Mellish? What is the business in which I can help or advise 
you? Be calm, my dear girl, and I will try and understand you. 
God knows how much I wish to be a friend to you, for I stand in a 
brother’s place, you know, my dear, and demand a brother’s right 
to question your actions. I am sorry you came up to town alone, 
because such a step was calculated to compromise you; but if you 
will be calm and tell me why you came, I may be able to understand 
your motives. Come, Aurora, try and be calm.” 

She was still on her knees, sobbing hysterically. Talbot would 
have summoned his wife to her assistance, but he could not bear to 
seé the two women associated until he had discovered the cause of 
Aurora’s agitation. 

He poured some water into a glass, and gave it to her. He placed 
her in an easy chair near the open window, and then walked up and 
down the room until she had recovered herself. 

“Talbot Bulstrode,” she said quietly, after a long pause, “I want 
you to help me in the crisis of my life. I must be candid with you, 
therefore, and tell you that which I would have died rather than tell 
you two years ago. You remember the night upon which you left 
Felden ?” 

“‘ Remember it? Yes, yes.” 

‘¢ The secret which separated us then, Talbot, was the ene secret 
of my life—the secret of my disobedience, the secret of my father’s 
sorrow. You asked me to give you an account of that one year 
which was missing out of the history of my life. I could not do so, 
Talbot; I would not. My pride revolted against the horrible humil- 
iation. If you had discovered the secret yourself, and had accused 
me of the disgraceful truth, I would have attempted no denial, but 
with my own lips to utter the hateful story—no, no, I could have 
borne anything better than that. But now that my secret is com- 
mon property, in the keeping of police-officers and stableboys, I can 
afford to tell you all. When I left the school in the Rue Saint-Dom- 
inique, I ran away to marry my father’s groom !” 

“ Aurora!” 

Talbot Bulstrode dropped.into the chair nearest him, and sat 
blankly staring at his wife’s cousin. Was this the secret humiliation 
which had prostrated her at his feet in the chamber at Felden 
Woods? 

“Oh, Talbot, how could I have told you this? How can I tell you 
now why I did this mad and wicked thing, blighting the happiness of 
my youth by my own act, and bringing shame and grief upon my 
father? I had no romantic, overwhelming love for this man. I can- 
not plead the excuses which some women urge for their madness. I 
had only a schoolgirl’s sentimental fancy for his dashing manner, 
only a schoolgirl’s frivolous admiration of his handsome face. 
I married him because he had dark-blue eyes, and long eyelashes, 
and white teeth, and brown hair. He had insinuated himself into a 


kind of intimacy with me, by bringing me all the empty Bysip of 
the racecourse, by extra attention to my favorite horses, by rearing « 
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litter of puppies for me. All these things brought about association 
between us; he was always my companion in my rides; and he con- 
trived, before long, to tell me his story. Bah! why should I weary 
you with it?” cried Aurora scornfully. ‘‘He was a prince in dis- 
guise, of course ; he was a gentleman’s son—his father had kept his 
hunters; he was at war with fortune; he had deen ill-used and 
trampled down in the battle of life. His talk was something to this 
effect, and I believed him? Why should I disbelieve him? I had 
lived all my life in an atmosphere of truth. My governess and I 
talked perpetually of the groom’s romantic story. She was a silly 
woman, and encouragod my folly; out of mere stupidity, I believe, 
and with no suspicion of the mischief she was doing. We criticized 
the groom’s handsome face, his white hands, his aristocratic man- 
ners. I mistook insolence for aristocracy; Heaven help me! And 
as we saw scarcely any society at that time, I compared my father’s 
groom with the few guests who came to Felden; and the townbred 
impostor profited by comparison with rustic gentlemen. Why should 
I stay to account to you for my folly, Talbot Bulstrode? I could 
never succeed in doing so, though I talked for a week; I cannot 
account to myself for my madness. I can only look back to that 
horrible time, and wonder why I was mad.” 

“* My poor Aurora! my poor Aurora!” 

He spoke in the pitying tone with which he might have comforted 
her had she been a child. He was thinking of her in her childish 
ignorance, exposed to the insidious advances of an unscrupulous 
schemer, and his heart bled for the motherless girl. 

‘*My father found some letters written by this man, and discovered 
that his daughter had affianced herself to his groom. He made this 
discovery while I was out riding with James Conyers—the groom’s 
name was Conyers—and when I came heme there was a fearful 
scene between us. I was mad and wicked enough to defend my con- 
duct, atd to reproach my father with the illiberality of his senti- 
ments. I went even further—I reminded hin that the house of 
Floyd and Floyd had had a very humble origin. He took me to Paris 
upon the following day. I thought myself cruelly treated. I re- 
volted against the ceremonial monotony of the pension; I hated the 
studies, which were ten times more difficult than anything I had ever 
experienced with my governess; I suffered terribly from the conven- 
tional seclusion, for I had been used to perfect freedom amongst the 
country roads round Felden; and amidst all this the groom pursued 
me with letters and messages; for he hud followed me to Paris and 
spent his money recklessly in bribing the servants und hangers-on 
of the school. He was playing for a high’ stake, and he played so 
desperately that he won. I ran away from school and married him 
at Dover, within eight or nine hours of my escape from the Rue Saint 
Dominique.” 

She buried her face in her hands and was silent for some time. 

‘Heaven have pity upon my wretched ignorance!” she said at 


J} last; ‘‘ the illusion under which I had married this man ended in 


about a week. At the end of that time I discovered that I was the 
victim of a mercenary wretch, who meant to use me to the uttermost 
as a means of wringing money from my father. For some time I 
submitted and my father paid, and paid dearly, for his daughter’s 
folly ; but he refused to receive the man I had married, or to see me 
until I separated myself from that man. He offered the groom an 
income, on the condition of his going to Australia and résigning all 
association with me forever. But the man had a higher game to 
play. He wanted to bring about a reconciliation with my father, and 
he thought that in due time that tender father’s resolution would have 
yielded to the force of his love. It was little better than a year after 
our marriage that I made a discovery that transformedgne in one 
moment from a girl into a woman—a revengeful woman, perhaps, 
Mr. Bulstrode. I discovered that I had been wronged, deceived and 
outraged by a wretch that laughed at my ignorant confidence in him. 
I had learned to hate the man before this occurred; I had learned to 
despise his shallow trickeries, his insolent pretensions; but I do not 
think I felt his deeper infamy the less. keenly for that. We were 
travelling in the south of France, my husband playing the great 
gentleman upon my father’s money, when this discovery was made 
by me—or not by me, for it was forced upon me by a woman who 
knew my story and pitied me. Within half an hour of obtaining this 
knowledge, I acted upon it. I wrote to James Conyers, telling him 
I had discovered that which gave me the right to call upon the law 
to release me from him; and if I refrained from doing so, it was for 
my father’s sake and not for his. I told him that so long as he left 
me unmolested and kept my secret, I would remit him money from 
time to time. I told him that I left him to the associations he had 
chosen for himself; and that my only prayer was, that God, in his 
merey, might grant me forgetfulness of him. I left this letter for 
him with the concierye, and quitted the hotel in such a manner as to 
prevent his obtaining any trace of the way Thad gone. I stopped in 
Paris for a few days, waiting for a reply to a letter I had written to 
my father, telling him that James Conyers was dead. Perhaps that 
was the worst sin of my life, Talbot. I deceived my father, but I 
believed that .I was doing a wise and merciful thing in setting his 
mind at rest. He would never have been happy so long as he had 
believed the man lived. You understand all, now, Talbot,” she said 
mournfully. ‘‘ You remember the morning at Brighton ?” 

“Yes, yes; and the newspaper with the marked paragraph—the 
report uf the jockey’s death.” : 

‘That report was false, Talbot Bulstrode,” cried Aurora. “ James 
Conyers was not killed.” 

Talbot’s face grew suddenly pale. He began to understand some- 
thing of the nature of that trouble which had brought Aurora to 
him. 

‘* What, he was still living, ther?” he said anxiously. 

“Yes; until the night before last.” 

‘* But where—where has he been all this time ?” 

‘During the last ten days—at Mellish Park.” 

She told him the terrible story of the murder. The trainer’s death 
had not yet been reported in the London papers. She told him the 
dreadful story, and then, looking up at him with an earnest; implor- 
ing face, as she might have done had he been indeed her brother, she 
entreated him to help and counsel her in this terrible hour of need. 

** Teach me what to de best for my dear love,” she said. ‘“ Don’t 
think of me or my happiness, Talbot; think only of him. I will 
make any sacrifice—I will submit to anything. I want to atone to 
my poor dear for all the misery I have brought upon him.” 

Talbot Bulstrode did not make any reply to this earnest appeal. 
The administrative powers of his anind were at work; he was busy 
summing up facts and setting them before him, in order to grapple 
with them fairly, and he had no attention to waste upon sentiment 
or emotion. He was walking up and down tke room, with his eye- 
brows knitted sternly over his cold gray eyes, and his head bent. 

‘‘ How many people know this secret, Aurora?’ he asked pres- 
ently. 

“TI can’t tell you that; but I fear it must be very generally known,” 
answered Mrs. Mellish, with a shuddering of the Softy’s 
insolence. “TI heard of the discovery that had been made from a 
hanger-on of the stables, a man who hates me—a-man whom I—had 
a misunderstanding with.” 

“Have you any idea who it was that shot Conyers? 

«No, not the least idea.” 

“You do not even guees at any ene >” 

“No.” 

Talbot took a few more turns up and down the small apartment, in 
evident trouble and perplexity of mind. He left the room presently, 
and called at the f¥ot of the staircase : 
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* Lucy, my dear, come down to your cousin.” 

I’m -fraid Mrs. Bulstrode must have been lurking somewhere 
about the outside of the drawing-room door, for she flew down the 
stairs at the sound of the strong voice, and was by her husband’s 
side two or three seconds after he had spoken. 

**O Talbot,” she said, “how long you have been! I thought you 
would never send forme. What has been the matter with my poor 
darling ?” 

“Go in to her, and comfort her, my dear,” Mr. Bulstrode 
answered gravely; ‘‘ she has had enough trouble, heaven knows, poor 
girl.. Don’t ask her any questions, Lucy, but make her as comfort- 
able as you can, and give her the best room you can find for her. 
She will stay with us as long as she remains in town.” 

“Dear, dear Talbot,” murmured the young Cornishman’s grateful 
worshipper, “‘ how kind you are!” 

“Kind!” cried Mr. Bulstrode; “she has need of friends, Lucy; 
and, God knows, I will act a brother’s part toward her, faithfully and 
bravely. Yes, bravely!” he added, raising his head with an almost 
defiant gesture as he slowly ascended the stairs. 

What was the dark cloud which he saw brooding so fatally ove 
the far horizon? He dared not think of what it was—he dared 
even acknowledge its presence ; but there was a sense of trouble 
horror in his breast that told him the shadow was there. 

LucyjBulstrode ran into the library, and flung herself upon he, 
cousin’s breast, and wept with her. She did not ask the nature of 
the sorrow which had brought Aurora an unexpected and uninvited 
guest to that modest little dwelling-house. She only knew that her 
cousin was in trouble, and that it was her happy privilege to offer 
her shelter and consolation. She would have fought a sturdy battle 
in defence of this privilege; but she adored her husband for the gen- 
erosity which had granted it to her without a struggle. For the first 
time in her life, poor gentle Lucy took a new position with her 
cousin. It was her turn to protect Aurora ; it was her turn to display 
a pretty motherly tenderness for the desolate ereature whose aching 
head rested on her bosom. 

The West-End clocks were striking three in the dead middle of 
the night when Mrs. Mellish fell into a feverish slumber, even in 
her sleep repeating again and again: ‘‘My poor John! my poor dear 
love! what will become of him! my own faithful darling!’ 

(To be continued.) 








WHAT THE WORLD ABROAD SAYS. 


Tue Mormons in A New Fieip.—A M. Bertrand has ap- 
in Paris, fresh from the Great Salt Lake, especially commissioned 

y yy to make converts. Bertrand, knowing that the police 
would shut up his shop if he attempted to preach his doctrine, has put 
them in a volume and sent them to press. 


Goop Frxeprrs.—Nearly 2,000 lawyers dined together at 
, the invitation of the municipal authorities of+ Vienna, on the 15th 
October. They to consume 80ecasks of beer, 3,600 bottles of 
German wine and 1,050 bottles of champagne. ‘The supper, including 
music, cigars, etc., cost over $20,000. 


Is 1r DANGEROUS TO LaUGH?—At Newington, England, 
lately, a lady, while in company with some friends, indulged in a hearty 
burst of laughter, and, in an instant, a quantity of blood gushed from 
her mouth, and she fell instantly dead. 


Very ENGiIsH.—The loyal subjects of her Majesty Viec- 
toria have a keen eye for trade, and are begging the Queen to dry up her 
tears and return once more to London, that they may prosper by the 
renewal of court festivities. 


He Dipn’t SEE THE JOKE.—The Japanese embassy, which 
thas been astonishing the Londoners lately, ran up a bill of $20,000 at 
their hotélj and supposing that England would py it, the same as was 
done in country, sent it to Russell. at gentleman didn’t 
see the matter in that light, and, to the excessive disgust of the No- 
Kamis, répudiated the document, 


Wuat a Hoop Drp.—A few weeks since, one Sabbath 
evening, at a church in Whitby, England, the congregation was plunged 
into instant aud mysterious darkness. On pen gae the cause, it 
was found that the gy of the gas-meter had caught in the c:inoline of 
a lady entering the church, and by the contact had turned off the gas 
instantly. reminds us of the remark of a celebrated divine, who 
said, when administering a rebuke to crinoline wearers, ‘“ Let women 
beware, while putting on their profuse and expensive attire, how narrow 
are the gates of Puradise.” 


Heavy OrERATIONS.—The Paris police have just discovered 
the most extensive scheme of forgerysever known in that city. It was 
= = manufacture of forged bills on all the leading mercantile houses 
of Europe. 


Tue Brack Docror.—Everybody will remember Vries, 
the black doctor, who, a year or two ago, was so severely handled by 
the Paris police for some malpractice in the treatment of cancer. The 
doctor” has turned up again in a new character, that of a solver ofthe 
cotton question. His advertisement from the Presse reads: 

“ GRANDE IMPORTANCE—Abolition of Slavery—Culture of Cotton in 
Europe, in co: of the retrogradation ofthe sun on the quad- 
rant, and of cation in the weather and the seasons.—The celebrated 
naturalist and agriculturist, Henry Vries, better known under the name 
of the Black Doctor, actually in Paris, is come to import into France a 
new source of incalculable riches, by proposing, to introduce imme- 
diately the culture of Nikery cotton, which is, as every one knows, the 
best quality of cotton in the world; and not only this cotton, but also 
that called sea cotton, or wild cotton, which is not yet known in culture. 
M, Vries has already studied and known the regions of French, Italian 
and Algerian soil, upon which this precious culture will produce the 
best harvests. He makes appeal to all the great agriculturists, in order 
to create a Com; ie Anglo-Frangaise, consecrated to the exploitation 
of this discovery, which interests, in the highest degree, our national 
a rag Address, personally, or write, postpaid, to M. 7. Henry 
Vries, Rue de Grevelle St. Honoré 49, Paris.” 


To Turnip Eaters.—An account is given of a peasant in 
Moravia, who has reached the very pleasant age of 145, and is healthy 
and sprightly. He was last married at the of 90. His food has 
Hy ~ always of vegetables, and he is now trying milk and potatoes for 
a change. 


INTERESTING TO THEATRICAL MaNAGERS.—An account of 
the wardrobe of the Berlin Royal Theatre appears in the papers of that 
city, which is worth reprinting. Itis in divisions ; the first, the costumes 
of Greece and Rome; the second, ancient German; the third, Spanish ; 
the fourth, French of the 18th apy © the fifth and sixth, modern 
French ; the seventh, ideal costumes; the cighth, clerical an’) monastic; 
the ninth, Polish, Russian, Hungarian and Bohemian. Every costume 
is ——— described and numbered in a volume, which is always 
ready for reference, and every costume hangs upon a separate nail. 

The other department is that of the ladies. It contains 66 splendid 
embroidered velvet robes; 500 silk robes ; 359 silk and 99 satin jackets ; 
and 441 silk and 36 satin frocks. The armory is a perfect arsenal ; it con- 
tains coats of mail, shields, greaves, bucklers, cuirasses, helmets and 
every kind of arms for warfare, as well as costly ornaments, such as 
crowns, sceptres and diadems. Of stockings, gloves, plumes, bando- 
liers, scarfs, epaulettes, etc., thefe are over 50,000. Of white and other 
linen, there was washed during the last year 36,448 pieces. To keep 
this vast wardrobe in order, more than 100 persons are employed, be- 
side the principal costumer and inspector. 


THE WAY THE ENGLISH DO 1IT.—By the accounts we have 
of a recent disaster on the Glasgow and Kainourgh railroad, it seems 
that Americans have not an exclusive patent in that line. The accident 
was a collision. The engines and tenders of both trains were smashed 
to atoms, while the carriages were either entirely crushed or tilted upon 
the ends. The scene was one vast heap of cars piled one upon another, 
from beneath which came the cries, groans and shrieks of the wounded 
ahd terrified passengers. The horrors of the scene were greatly aggra- 
vated by the darkness of the night and the rocky nature of fe spat Shere 
the accident occurred, Very soon the mass of ruins took fire from the 
engines, which were underneath, and it was only by wonderful exertion 
that the fires were subdued. The killed were 17, and the wounded 150. 
All this was caused by the carelessness of a switch-tender, who is in 
custody. 

SHE Witt Be A Non.—It is asserted that the late Queen 
of Naples, the spouse of Bomba If., who by the way is infinitely too 
good and spirited:forsuch.« husband, is about to the veil, and is 
undergoing her probation.in a convent at Augsburg. 


Nor a Frise Story.—At Nannesch, in Wales, lives a Mr. 





Benjamin Joues, a farmer, who two year ago lost his watch, and who, 
the other that oneof his cows , @xamined the 
foot and ther 8 watch embedded in the aR” 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 
100,000 
Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewellery, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, 
Gents’ Pins, Sleeve Buttons, 
Studs, &c., &c., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 

to value, and not to be paid for until you know what 

are to get. Send Ps Yircular containing full 

list and particulars, Send 25 cents for a Certificate, 
Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 

208 Broadway, New York. 


Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, ‘“‘ The Illustrated M Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM, EARL, M. D., 186 

s. Mailed everywhere in sealed envelo on 
receipt of 25 cents (stamps). Address 58 White St, 

37 








“ Mfoustaches and Whiskers in 42 days.” 
Hunting, oe and many other GREAT SECRETS, 
allin the BOOK OF WONDERS. 7,500 sold. 8th 
. Price only 20 cts. 8 for $1. Mailed free. 
Address C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
370-3 





Friends of Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
—I have always on hand a good assortment of the 
WINES and BRANDIES of PAUL DE CONINCE, 
MONOD and GUIRAUD, of BORDEAUX, France. 
All goods warranted strictly pure. They are recom- 
mended and largely used for medical purposes. J. 
MARC MARTIN, Importer, 203 Pearl-st. N. Y. 


THE ALBION, SEs 
VOTED TO 
atte py AND 
PRiog $3 ren AnnuM; 6 CeNnTSs PER Corr. 


Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman &t., N.Y 
P. 8.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Engravings, $3; half-dozen or more, $2 per Copy 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the Unite a 








Gold! Goid! 

Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents. Address 

J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 


y and Country Agents !—For liberal 
terms of WATCHES and JEWELLERY, address 
363-75 HUBBARD BROS., 65 Nassau st., N. Y. 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manufacturers of ‘“‘Corn Starch” and 
“Prepared Corn Maizena Flour” of this and other 
eountries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One frial will cqn- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, &c., without isinglass, with 
few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary.Wheat Flour 

eatly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excel- 
font or thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
and meat, soups, &c. For Ice Cream nothing can 
compare with it. A little boiled in milk will produce 
rich Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, &c, 

Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions. 

A most delicious article of food for children and 
invalids of all ages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 

Manufactured at GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. 
369-80 WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON ST. 


HIGHT CARD PICTURES 


For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOM - 


No. 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chats .« St. 000 


The Barly Physical Degenctacy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early poclenenety See of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. ST@NE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous ae rery Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

a@ Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE; 


ee to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat an 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. $37-50 











The Confeszions and Experience ox 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. one who 
has cured himself, after being put to ae expense 
through medical ——- and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y 370 82 





Employment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized, Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 
DOCTOR WARNER, 
365-72 54 East Twelfth St., New York. 


Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 
commission ; honorable business, Circular sent. A. 
W. HARRISON, Philadelphia, 361-73 








WEDDING CARDS 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishmen 
ka Established 1840. 


N. ¥. 


302 Broadway, cor. Duane S 
by Mail, two stamps, 


For Specimen 


FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


sists, in part, of 


DEGRAAF & PAYLOK, 


NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 
Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER'S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
a@ Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. Al! work guaranteed as represented 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAIL. 


359-74 





To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
an having been restored to health 


fn tte ph my f great nervous suf- 
n a few days Tr many years 0 . 
fering, is 71 to assist others by sending (free), on 


the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy of 
the roourintien ned. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 370-82 





Still Victorious. 
poaies Electric Hair Dye........--- Newly improved. 
gle’s Hyperion Fluid......... Forces Hair to grow. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion. 
Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable 
W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington S8t., Boston. 








SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND MORE!!! 


Our Great Portfolio Prize Package still has the preference 
over all others. We have added an immense List of over Three 
Hundred New Articles, from which FIFTEEN TO TWENTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS A DAY GOAN BE REALIZED. 

We want all who HAVE, and all who have NOT, received our 
old Ciroglar, to send i diately (enclosing stamp) for the 
i?) ULAR—it far surpasses any thing ever offered to 
AGENTS, SUTLERS, SOLDIERS, PEDLARS, and those out 

NTS ALWAYS N' 


of emp! ent. AG A A A} le 
WEIR & CO., 34 SOUTH THIRD, PHILADELPHIA. 

















41 24 Procures Atwater’s SI. 


PATENT COPYING PRESS AND Book BY MAIL. IT 
Copies WRITING INSTANTLY AND PERFECTLY. A 
CAPITAL ARTICLE. THOUSANDS ALREADY SOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BY SAMPLE IN CITIES, 
&c. CIRCULAR FREE. 

368-75 J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc.,,to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate. 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 
ay med within four years. Good schools and society. 

undreds are settling. a to CHAS. K. LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Tribune: 
* “Tt is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies.” 27 2-75 





G. BH. M. I. V. B. 


METTAM & CO”/S GALVANO ELECTRO ME- 
TALLIC INSOLES Anp VOLTAIC BELTS, ARM- 
LETS, &c., secured by letters Patent, for the cure of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, and ail Neryous Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Nervous system ; for Cold Feet, 
or feet rendered unpleasant from undue prespiration, 
the insoles are infallible appliances. The above 
articles are light, flexible and comfortable to the 
wearer. Office 429 BROADWAY. Call or send for a 
Circular. 372 


RMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 

323 Canal Street, New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit 
guaranteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 

Family Supply Store for 
Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, 
For Shirt-making. 
JAS. PARRISH, 





367-74 


The Great Thing of the Times ! 


$50,000 worth of Watches, Chains, Pins, Rings, 
Lockets, Bracelets, Gold Pens, etc., to be sold for $1 
each, and not be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. ,Send 25 cents for a Certificate with a Cir- 
cular ene articulars, 
3720 ° FORSYTH & CO., 18 John St., N. Y. 





Beauty.—Hunt’s BLoom OF RosEs, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. UNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
8t., Philadelphia. 000 


Get the Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest an¢. best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclowtag stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO. No. 1 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 
00 








Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


\ { ¥ Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
iV. six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





SONNTAG & BEGGS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FINE VIOLINS AND STRINGS, 
GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
GUITARS, FLUTES, 


368-80 14 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


ATRIMONY MADE EASY; a curious book 
(third edition).—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts, 

Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 





‘a 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES.— 


Information furnished. Highest price paid for 
Doubloons, American Gold and Silver. 





TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N. Y. 





> NEARLY 


one publication, The Calendar is calculated for all 
Illustrated Cover, printed in Colors) 25 Cents. 


TABLE OF 


Astronomical Phenomena, &c. 

Division of Time, 

Meteorological Notes. 

Facts about Reckoning Time. 

| How to Foretell the Weather. 

The Population and Races of the World. 
The Governments of the World. 

The Armies and Navies of the Worlk|!. 

The Royal Families of the World. 
Population of Chief Cities in the World. 
The United States, Historical, Statistical, &c. 
The Population of the United States. 

he Government of the United States; Executive, 
Con sional, &c. 

The Hierarchy of the United States. 

The Rebel Government. 

The Army and Navy of the Rebel Government, 
Courts of Taw. 

Electoral History of the United States. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


This is the most spiendid and comprehensive work of the kind ever published, far excelling its London 
pte It contains 64 Pages small folio, and upwards of 60 Engravings in the highest style of Art. Its 
tterpress is a complete vade mecum of useful and statistical knowledge, never beivre collected together in 


READY, 


places in the United States. Price (in a handsome 


CONTENTS. 


Popular Vote for President, 1852, ’56 and 60. 

Chief Officers of United States, 1774 to 1863. 

State Governments. 

Rates of Postage. 

Naturalization and Rights of Suffrage. 

Pay of Army and Navy Officers. 

Dictionary of Military Terms. 

Longest Day in every part of the World. 

Dimensions of lar; iteamers. 

i h of Steamship Routes. 

The Fastest Passages Made. 

Sizes of Theatres. 

Popular Names of States. 

Public Libraries. 

yon of Fifty-two days in the Year. 

Abstract of Eight Censuses— White and Slave. 

Military Statistics. 

McKay’s Report of Ironclads of France and England, 
ete. ete., otc, 


’ etc., 











ALSO, 
FRANK LESLIE’S COMIC ALMANAC, 


Containing 32 Pages, full of Humorous Engravings and entertaining matter. It has also a complete 
Calendar, ~- Ad the Moon, and highly entertaini Astronomical and Chronological Memoranda, This 
lmanac*contains nearly"100 Engravings, Price 10 5. 


4 Superb Cachinnatory Triumph! 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET OF FUN, 


FOR DECEMBER, 


Will be one of the finest numbers ever issued. 
Its large cartoons are admirably apropos, 


The humors of Taxation are ludicrously exemplified 
in a comparison between John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan, in which our patriotic Artist makes the 
Old Pirate get the worst of it. 


Columbia and Uncle Sam are also portrayed, besides 
numerous illustrations showing up Election Fun in 
every aspect, ‘ 

These criticisms are by Newman, Bellew, Howard, 
Leech, Tenniel and other eminent Artists. 

The literature is also first-rate, consisting of a sto’ 
expressly written for husbands who have the 
fortune to be henpecked, and who can therefore enjoy 
the fun of this prize story, called 


TAMING YOUR TARTAR; 
OR, 
How to Prevent a Woman Wearing the 
What d’ye Call ‘ems! 


There is also a verbatim report of the recent row in 
the City Hall, “all about a dinner ”’—with 16 pages 
of humorous anecdotes, comical remarks, langt le 
incidents, ludicrous sayings, funny things and absurd 
stories. In a word, No. 57 of FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN isa galaxy of Wit and Humor, 


PRIGE SIX CENTS. 


FRANE 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 
SINCLAIR TousEy, General Agent, 121 Nassau St. 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLICATIONS 


Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the 
War of 1861; Descriptive, Statis- 
tical and Documentary. 


Edited by the Hon. E. G. Squier, late U. 8. Minister 

to Central America, Price 25 cents per number, 
The first volume of this magnificent work is now 

—_. Price $6 50, Itis a complete record of 

the Great Rebellion of 1861 and 1862, from the 
attack on Fort Sumter to the present time. It 
is embellished with nearly 800 Splendid Ilus- 
trations. The Illustrations comprise every 
incident of interest, while the battle-scenes are 
masterpieces of effect and accuracy, not sur- 
passed by Horace Vernet. During the entire 
time of the Rebellion, Frank Leslie has had not 
less than 20 Special Artists in the Field, besides 
innumerable Volunteer Correspondents, who 
have furnished him with Sketches of every 
event of interest. 


This great work also contains Portraits and Biogra- 
phies of the eminent men of the time—Soldiers, 
Patriots, Rebels and Statesmen, 

Vol. 1 contains 416 imperial folio pages, elegantly 
printed on fine thick pom, manufactured ex- 
pressly for this work, which is universally 
acknowledged by the press as the greatest His- 
torical Work of the kind ever issued. 

It embraces all the Official Documents of importance, 
emanating North and South, with complete de- 
scription of the battles, forces engaged, ete, 

This work can either be had, first volume complete, 
in numbers, price $6 50 cents, or in separate 
numbers, price 25 cents. Each number is bound 
in a tasteful cover, tinted, and embellighed with 
beautiful designs, so as to bean or nt to the 
drawing-room table. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung, or 

German Illustrated Newspaper. 
Published Weekly. Price 6 cents, or $3 a year. 
This admirable paper, published in the German lan- 
guage, is of the same size, and contains the same 
number of pages as FRANK LEsLIn’s English 
Illustrated. Itis filled with admirable Illustra- 
tions of the great events of the day, at home and 
abroad, Illustrated Novels, Stories, News, and 
other original and brilliant matter. It has a 
large circulation in Germany, and is universall 
acknowledged to be THE MOST POPULA 
AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
It should be found in every German family, for 
it is entirely unexceptionable in the character 
of its literature, and its Lilustrations are of the 
highest order of art. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


4ALLUSTRATED NEWSPAI) ER: 








One copy one year, or 52 numbers¢....... $2 50 

TWO Copies ONE YeAT........cececceceee sees 4 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers ..... » 150 

One copy for 17 Weeks .......csssesccccsecs 1 00 
ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG: 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers...,..... $3 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... 1 50 

One copy for 17 weekS.........sseeseeeeees 1 00 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers......... $3 00 
BUDGET oF Fun: 

One copy for one year, or 12 numbers...... $0 75 
PICTORIAL HisToRY OF THE WAR: 

One copy one year, or 24 numbers ...... $6 00 

One copy six months, or 12 numbers .. 3 00 

One copy three months, or 6 numbers..... 1 50 
(These rates on Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the 

War include. the U. 8. Postage, which must 


be prepaid.) 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners. ~ 


aa The Managers’ Offices are located at Covin ton 
Kentucky, and St, Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
aap Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expems 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 


OR, 








MURRAY, EDDY & 0O., &. Louis, Missouri. 
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ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 

323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure. Fit teed. $21 and $24 

Family § PEtore of Bosoms, Collars and 
Ww! , for making. - 366-910 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $1. Ad 
dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. ° 








Pocket Books, with Elastic Band, for 
the New Postage Cpemay mde and sold at Whole- 
sale and Retail, by SNOW & HAFGOOD, Pathjinder 
Office, 22 Court street, Boston. 
Sample sent, postpaid, for 15 cents. 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washb- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, 
Newberne, Port Royal,ava all other places, should 
be sent, at rates, EN’S EXPRESS. 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlcrs charged low rates. 000 


Agents wanted, 
373-40 








A CARD. 
TO MERCHANTS, SUTLERS AND OTHERS. 


The OPPOSITION PRIZE PACKAGE CO. would 
call the attention uf Dealers to the fact that they have 
made extensive en to supply the trade 
with NEW and UNEQUALLED Packages at 50 per 
cent. BELOW THE USUAL PRICES. Circulars 
sent free. Address, OPPOSITION PRIZE vACK- 
AGE CO, 128 Nassau street, N. Y. 3730 





Americar Playing Cards. Buy the 
“UNION PLAYING CARDS.” 


The suits are Eagles, Shiclds, Stars and Flags—C 51- 
onel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and 
Major for Tack, You can play all the usual games. 
Four packs sent by mail on receipt of $1. Dealers, 
send for Circular. Address AMERICAN PUBLISH- 
ING AGENCY, 14 Chambers street, N. Y. 3730, 





$210—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable ee, Hotels and Families generally 


—PRICE . 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 





$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wrinzer. 
made of vanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never out ef order. Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and will fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
APPLY AT ONCE. 


FRANK LESLIE'S . 
ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 


Canvassers and Agents are notified that the Sub- 
scription Department at this office is now making ex- 
tensive arrangements for a thorough canvass of the 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR and the MonTH- 
LY MAGAZINE. Liberal inducements are offered to 
local Agents. Ifyou want a profitable Agency, send 
fora Cireular. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Agent 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 





nts Wanted.—PRIZE STATIONERY 
PACKAGES, the BEST, (}HEAPEST, and MOST 
SALEABLE. Those now in thebusiness, as well as 
others, should send for our Circular. 
36090 THISTLE & CO., 128 and 130 Nassau-st., N.Y. 





The Prince of Holiday Gifts or Presents. 
—THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE.—M fies small 
objects 10,000 times. So simple that a child may use 


it. The a and best Microscope in the world, 
Price, by mail, $2 25; with six mounted objects, $3. 
Address HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre-st, N. Y, 370-30 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure, To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cwre for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitiz, Gc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
wili cost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


ard Assoc».tions Philadelphia— Fer 
the Relief.o the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases. Medical advic given 


3725 6 





= by the Acting Surgeon. Valuable_reports on 
the NEW REMEDIES employed in the Dispensary, 
sent in sealed letter envelopes, of ch . Ad- 
dress DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, Howard 
Association, No. 2 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WHEELING CHAIRS for Invalide—1 Great Jones St. 





$40 per Month and expenses paid. For par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp) HARRIS BROS., 





Fountaia’s India and American«Indian 
STORE, 653 Broadway, N.Y. Si1LK Goons, Fans, 
NOVELTIES, ARTICLES for Evropgs and HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS, many >f which cannot be obtained else- 
where. Wholesale and retail. 60 


Attention, Masons and Soldiers. 
I will. send (a8 £.ple), on the receipt of $1, a hand- 
some Gold Wee Pr or , or Plated Vest 
Chain, or «a fine Gold Pen and Pencil, or ved 
locket, or Bracelet, or Neck Chain, or a beentifal set 
of Jewellery, her with my wholesale Circular. 
©. E- GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweller, 
3720 208 Broadway, New York. 


To AUL WANTING FARMS, Thriving 
sateen’ th. Soil, Mild Climate: sve syste. 
ment o at on page 148. 72750 
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[Nov. 22, 1862, 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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BINOCULAR VISION: A CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


Van Soker, under the influence of clam chowder (?) returns home and is recewed on the 
steps by two Mrs. Sokers. It effects a perfect cure. 





10,000 WATCHES 
For sale at wholesale prices. Send for a Circular. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell 10 New Styles of PRIZE and STATIONERY 
PACKAGES. The Cheapest, Largest and Best in the 
World, containing 50 Sheets of Writing Paper and 100 
useful articles, Price $5 per 100, and upwards. Send 
for Circulars. C.M. DUNN & CO., 118 Nassau st., 
New York. 





Wanted Agents to sell our great Army Checker- 
Board, Chessmen and Checkers, with rules of the 
game. Send for terms and sample 15 cents 

0000 C. M. DUNN, 118 Nassau St., N. ¥ 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines. 

ZY, Acknowledged to be superior 

to all others, 

- 495 BROADWAY, NEw YorRE. 

Agencies throughout the 
United States. 0000 












Agents Wanted !—To sell new articles of real 
merit just introduced. Wanted Eve here, and 
warranted to give satisfaction. The best induce- 
ments offered. Circulars free. Address, with 
stamp, RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, New York, 
and Chicago, Il. 0000 











PATENTED 


| ae fee 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT, 








CIRCULAR. 


403 Broadway 
New York. 


BALLOU’S 


Bw SEND FOR A 


Ballou Bros., 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 


Unted States 








Hi. CONFESSIONS and EXPERIENCE of 


a SUFFERER.—Published as a..warning, 


and for the especia: benefit of Youn 
who suffer with Nervous Debility, 

Premature Decay, &c. 
himself by simple means, after 


Men and those 
oss of Memory, 
&c., by one who has cured 
ing put to great ex- 


age and inconvenience, through the use of worth- 
e 


#8 medicines prescribed by learned Doctors. 


Single copies may be had of the author, C. A .AM- 
BERT, Esq., Greenpoint, Long Island, by enClosing 


a postpaid addressed envelope. Address 
CHARLES A, LAMBERT, Esq., 
Greenpoint, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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“ There, darling, I’ve madé 
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thase al to-day; that wit make the third pair of drawers 
[have finishéd to send off to the poor soldvérs.” 


EXTRAQRDINARY. 


A SPLENDID WATCH 
time- 


of our i 
MENSE. EXCITEMENT. 
UNION PRIZE PACKAGE containin 
WRITING PAPER and reir with BEAUTI. 
FCL ILLUSTRATIONS of ION EMBLEMS, 
IN COLORS, Pens, Pencils, Holders, Blotters; Like- 
nesses of Heroes, Rare Be: ‘as Plates, 
Designs, Games, Hints, RICH GIFTS of FINE 
JE LLERY and one copy SOLDIER’S CAMP 
COMPANION, with information as to PAY, RA- 
HING BOUNTIES, 


Profits to Agen MMENSE., $15 ae Gey made 
easy oy hundreds of our Agents. {EVERY SOLDIER 
CAN ACT AS AGENT Thegreatest money-making 
business of the day. Send for our NEW Circulars. 
Mailed Free, 8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau 
Street, New York. Largest and oldest Prize Package 
House in the world, 3730 





Haskins’s Army P UNION PA- 
PER and ENVELOPES latest d s ‘PRIZE 
PACKAGES,” many varieties; best and cheapest 





in the market. Send for a Circular. G. 8, HAS- 

KINS & CO., 36 Beekman St. N. Y. 3730 
A Sewing Machine for Everybody.—The 

New York State Fair recently held at chester, has 


confirmed the practical utility, rapidity and efficiency 
of Mme. Demorest’s $5 Running Stitch Sewing Ma- 
chine by awarding it the first premium. For cu- 
lars address MME. DEMOREST, 

3730 No. 473 Broadway. 


Splendid Winter Fashions—lllustrated and 
Described in MME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF 
FASHIONS.—Winter No., now ready, contains a 
Mammoth Cloak Plate, 21 figures; splendid colored 
Steel Plate, 9 ary elegant Plate Children’s Dress- 
es; 100 Engravings; Braidwork; Embroidery; three 
full-sized Patterns, comprising a Sack Cloak, Garibaldi 
Waist and an elegant Sleeve; with a large amount of 
valuable information, comprising everything new and 

with 





desirable for the Winter Fashiors conne 

Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. Every dressmaker, 
milliner, mother and ney in America should gee the 
splendid Winter No. Published at No. 473 Broad- 


way, and so'd everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 25 cents. Yearly;‘with a valuable premium. 
Do not fail to see the Winter No.—Now Ready. 3730 


F WARDS ~ 
PERFECT FIT TING 





SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $18, $24 and $27 
PER DOZEN. 








Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of 
prices, and drawivgs of different styles of shirts and 
collars sent free everywhere. 


FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 

8. W. H. WARD, from London, 

000 __ No, 387 BROADWAY. | 

MRS. A. A. BINNS’S NEW MILLINERY, 

. 555 Broadavay. 

Fall and Winter Style of Bonnets. 


French Bonnets Just Received. 


THE MOST DESIRABLE PLACE IN THE CITY 
TO PURCHASE MILLINERY is at 
MRS. A. A. BINNS’S. 555 Broadway, 
Over Taylor’s Saloon. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


OF AMERICA. 





sished, for November, 


FRANK LESLIE'S MONTHLY 


Containing a 
FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT, 


Most exquisitely engraved on Steel, of 


MISS CHASE, 


Daughter of the; Secretary of the Treasury. 


Every number of FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY, the 
most popular Megazine of the day, will in future be 
Embellished with a splendid Full Length Portrait 
beautifully engraved on Steel, of some distinguished 
American y- 

Every one of these superb Illustrations is worth 
more than the usual subscription to the a, 
and will, when complete, form a complete ery of 
American Intellect, Loveliness and Fashion. 


TIFFANY & Co., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, New YorK. 
Hovse in Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 














A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS. 


HAYT & KARR, 
No. 361 BROADWAY 


369-72 


STEINWAY & 





considered the best Pianos manufactured 





~— will 4. Jost ent 
eergeat fuse far. WaRwind Foe 62 abt 84 
Walker 8t., nea? Brostwey, W. Y. Bend for Circutar. 












































































